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THE LAST OF THE ROMAN GLADIATORS. 


BY W. YOUNG. 


The incident which the following stanzas attempt to describe is historical. 
by Gibbon in hie “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Ye, who have the ruins seen 
Of the Coliseum’s walls, 
Think ye, what the sight hath been 
Of Rome's highest festivals ! 
If your fancy can restore 
Crumbled arch and corridor, 
Call forth the dead— 
Bid them fill again the seats, 
Where now Echo only greets 
The stranger's tread. 


Fourteen hundred years are past, 
Rome hath fallen in her pride, 
Since the gladiater last 
In the Coliseum died. 
Fourteen hundred years ago, 
Tens of thousands thronged the show, 
In joyous guise, 
On the struggle and the strife, 
And the pangs of parting life 
Feasting their eyes. 


Then ye might have heard the roar 
Of the noble beasts of prey, 
As they fought and bled before 
Men less noble far than they. 
Strength is useless, courage vain, 
Beauty saves not—they are slain, 
The forest race— 
Whilst the still unsated crowd 
For new victims shout aloud, 
To fill their place. 


Hark 4 the Pretor’s stern command 
Costlier sacrifice proclaims— 
Lo! the gladiatorial band, 
Glory of the Roman Games! 
As they enter, man by man, 
Shape and size the people scan 
With eager glance ; 
And of each ill-fated pair, 
That await the signal there, 
Foretell the chance. 


Hark! the trumpet’s sudden sound— 
Lo! the work of death begun: 
Seas of blood shall drench the ground, 
Ere that deadly work be done— 
Ha! a moment of delay ? 
What the lifted hand can stay ? 
Is there a fear 
Of Pompeii’s fiery shower ? 
Or, doth Earthquake's giant power 
Make havoc here ? 


No—for Nature with a smile 
Looks upon her outraged laws— 
Man’s indignant voice the while 
Bidding man in pity pause. 
See !—a monk, obscure, unknown, 
Christ’s disciple, treads alone 
The arena’s sand, 
Foe from foe intent to part, 
Striving with a zealous heart, 
But feeble hand. 


Would ye seek to know his fate? 

Listen to that savage yell! 
Scorn, derision, fury, bate, 

Doomed his death—the martyr fell. 
Record there is none to show 
Whose the hand that dealt the blow 

That laid him there— 
Men who gazed, and men who fought, 
All alike to madness wrought, 
The guilt must share. 


Whether stoned to death, or slain 
By the sword, or by the spear, 
Little recks it—it were vain 
Through the mists of time to peer. 
This cpinnerethe martyr died; 
Nor without success had plied 
His work of peace, 
Since, to expiate that deed, 
Rome’s Imperial Lord decreed, 
The Games should cease. 


Rome obeyed her Lord’s commands; 
Never were those Games renewed : 
Now the priest of Jesus stands 
Where the gladiator stood. 
Thanks, Telemachas, to thee 
Sainted martyr, now we see. 
par — around ; 
nd the spot, where thou 
Did'st thy life-blood abiy poe 
Is hallowed ground, 


It is related 
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A FRESH BREEZE. 
BY C, SWAIN. 


We find these three clever stanzas in a critique on the author's poems, bnt do not know 
under what name they were published. 


Give me a fresh’ning breeze ahead, 
While swift the broad prow dips; 

While far and wide the foam is spread, 

. And the salt is on our lips: 

Like wingéd steeds the billows leap, 
Their white manes dash’d with brine; 

Harrah ! there’s nothing like the deep, 
Where’er the sun doth shine. 


Where’er the sun doth shine, my boys, 
There ’s nothing like the sea; 
The spirit never soars so high, 
The heart ne’er bounds so free, 
As when the briny billows bear 
With giant arms the ship: 
I seem e’en now to taste the air 
Of freedom on my lip! 


Of freedom on my lip, my boys, 
The dash, the foam, the spray ; 

The choras of the elements, 
Rough sounding on their way; 

The laughing surges on our lee, 
Careering in their mirth ; 

Hurrah! one hour upon the sea 
Is worth a year on earth. 


ae 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER, 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


I was once engaged in the investigation of a remarkable case of barg- 
lary, accompanied by homicide, which had just occurred at the residence 
of Mr. Bagshawe, a gentleman of competent fortune, situated within a 
few miles of Kendal in Westmoreland. The particulars forwarded to the 
London police authorities by the local magistracy were chiefly these :— 

Mr. Bagshawe, who had been some time absent at Leamington, War- 
wickshire, with his entire establishment, wrote to Sarah King—a young 
woman left in chargeof the house and property—to announce his own 


| speedy return, and at the same time directing ber to have a particular 


bedroom aired, and other household matters arranged for the reception 
of his nephew, Mr. Robert Bristowe, who, having just arrived from 
abroad, would, he expected, leave London immediately for Five Oaks’ 
House. The positive arrival of this nephew had been declared to several 
tradesmen of Kendal by King early inthe day preceding the night of the 
murder and robbery ; and by her directions butcher-meat, poultry, fish, 
and so on, had been sent by them to Five Oaks for his table. The lad 
who carried the fish home sta ed that he had seen a strange young gen- 
tleman in one of the sitting-rooms on the ground-floor through the half- 
opened door of the appartment. On the following morning it was dis- 
covered that Five Oaks’ House had been, not indeed broken into, but 
broken out of—this was evident from the state of the door fastenings— 
and the servant-woman barbarously murdered. The neighbours found 
her lying quite dead and cold at the foot of the principal staircase, cloth- 
ed only in her nightgown and stockings, and witha flat chamber can- 
dlestick tightly grasped in her right hand. It was conjectured that she 
had been roused from sleep by some noise below, and having descended 
to ascertain the cause, had been mercilessly slain by the disturbed burg- 
lars. Mr. Bagshawe arrived on the following day, and it was then found 
that not only a large amount of plate, but between three and four thou- 
sand pounds in goldand notes—the produce of government stock sold out 
about two months previously—had been carried off. The only person, 
except his niece, who lived with him, that knew there was this sum in 
the house, was his nephew Robert Bristowe, to whom he had written, 
directing his letter to the Hummums Hotel, London, stating that the sum 
for the long-ccntemplated parchase of Rylands had beensome timelying 
idle at Five Oaks, as he had wished to consult him upon his bargain 
before finally concluding it. This Mr. Robert Bristowe was now nowhere 
to be seen or heard of ; and what seemed to confirm beyond a doubt the 
—to Mr. Bagshawe and his niece—torturing, horrifying suspicion that 
this nephew was the burglar and assassin, a portionof the identical letter 
written to him by his uncle was found in one of the offices! As he was 
nowhere to be met with or beard of in the neighbourhood of Kendal, it 
was surmised that he must have returned to London with bis booty ; and 
a full description of his person, and the dress he wore, as given by the 
fisbmonger's boy, wassent to London by the authorities. They also for- 
warded for our use and assistance one Josiah Barnes, asly, sharp, vaga- 
bond sort of fellow, who had been apprehended on suspicion, chiefly, or 
rather wholly, because of his former intimacy with the unfortunate Sarah 
King, who had discarded him, it seemed, on account of his incorrigibly 
idle, and in other respects disreputable habits. The alibi he set up was, 
however, so clear and decisive, that he was but a few hours in custody ; 
and he now exhibited great zeal tor the discovery of the murderer of the 
woman te whom he had, to the extent of his perverted instincts, been 
sincerely attached. He fiddled at the festivals of the humbler Ken- 
dalese ; sang, tumbled, ventriloquised at their tavern orgies ; aud had he 
not been so very highly-gifted, might, there was little doubt, have earned 
a decent living as a carpenter, to which profession his father, by dint of 
much exertion, had about half-bred him. His principal use to as was, 
that he was acquainted with the features of Mr. Robert Bristowe ; and 
accordingly, as soon as I had received my commission and instractions, I 
started off with him to the Hummams Hotel, Covent Garden. In answer 
to my inquiries, it was stated that Mr. Robert Bristowe had left the hotel 
a week previously without settling his bill—which was, however, of very 





small amoant, as he usnally paid every evening—and had not since been 
heard of! neither had he taken his luggage with him. This was odd, 
though the period stated would have given him ample time to reach West- 
moreland on the day it was stated he had arrived there. 

“What dress did he wear when he lett?” 

“ That which he usually wore ; a foraging-cap with a gold band, a blue 
military surtout coat, light trousers, and Wellington boots. 

The precise drese described by the fishmonger’s errand-boy! We 
next proceeded to the Bank of England, to ascertain if any of the stolen 
notes had been presented for payment. I handed ina list of the numbers 
furnished by Mr. Bagshawe, and was politely informed that they had all 
been cashed early the day before by a gentleman ina sort of undress 
uniform, and wearing a foraging cap. Lieutenant James was the name 
indorsed upon them ; and the address, Hariey Street, Cavendish Square, 
was of course a fictitious one. The cashier doubted if he should be able 
to swear to the per on of the gentleman who changed the notes, but he 





had particularly noticed his dress. I returned to Scotland Yard to report 
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no progress; and it was then determined to issue bills descriptive of 
Bristowe’s person, and offering a considerable reward for his apprehen- 
sion, or such information as might lead to it; but the order had scarcely 
been issued, when who should we see welking deliberately down the 
yard towards the police-office bat Mr. Robert Bristowe himself, dressed 
precisely as before described ! I had just time to caution the inspector 
not to betray any suspicion, bat to hear his story, and let him quietly de- 
part, and to slip with Josiah Barnes out of sight, when he entered, and 
made a formal but most confused complaint of rapa been robbed some- 
thing more than a week previously—where or by whom he knew not— 
and afterwards deceived, bamboozled, and led astray in his pursuit of the 
robbers. by a person whom he now suspected to be a confederate with 
them. Even of this latter personage he could afford no tangible informa- 
tion; and the inspector, having quietly listened to his statement—inten- 
ded, doubtless, as a mystification—told him the police should make in- 
quiries, and wished him good-morning. As soon as he had turned out of 
Scotland Yard by the street leading to the Strand, I was upon his track, 
He walked slowly on, but without pausing, till he reached the Saracen’s 
Head, Snow-Hill, where, to my great astonishment, he booked himself for 
Westmoreland by the night-coach. He then walked into the inn, and 
seating himself in the cotiee-room, called for a pintof sherry wine and 
some biscuita. He was now safe for a short period at any rate ; and I was 
about to take a turn in the street, just to meditate upon the mos! advisable 
course of action, when I espied three buckishly-attired, bold-faced look- 
ing fellows—one of whom I thought I recognised, spite of his fine dress— 
enter tha booking office. Naturally anxious in my vocation, I approached 
as closely to the dooras I could without being observed, and heard one 


| of them—my acquaintance sure enough ; I could not be deceived in that 


voice—ask the clerk if there were any vacant places in the night coach to 
Westmoreland. To Westmoreland! Why, what in the name of Mer- 
cury could a detachment of the swell-mob be wanting in that country of 
furze and frieze-coats? The nextsentence uttered by my friend, as he 
placed the money for booking three insides to Kendal on the counter 
was equally, or perhaps more puzzling: “ Is the gentleman who enter- 
ed the office just now—him with a foraging-cap 1 mean—to be our fel- 
low-passenger ?”’ ’ ; . 

“Yes, he has booked himself: and bas, I think, since gone into the 
house.” 

“Thank you: good-morning.” | 

I had barely time to slip aside into one of the passages, when the three 
gentlemen came out of the office, passed me, and swaggered out of the 
yard. Vague undefined suspicions at once beset me relative to the con- 
nection of these worthies with the ‘‘foraging-cap” and the doings at Ken- 
dal. There was evidently something in all this more than natural, if po- 
lice philosophy could but find it out. I resolved at all events to try: and 
in order to have a chavee of doing so, I determined to be of the party. 
nothing doubting that I should be able, in some way or other, to make 
one in whatever game they intended playing. I in my turn entered the 
booking-ollice, aud finding there were still two places vacant, secured 
them both for James Jenkins ana Joseph Barnes, countrymen and friends 
of mine returning to the “ north countrie.” 

I returned to the coffee-room, where Mr. Bristowe was still seated, ap- 
p:rently in deep and anxious meditation, and wrote a note, with which I 
despatched the inn porter. I bad now ample leisure for observing the 
suspected burglar and assassin. He was a pale, intellectual-looking, and 
withal handsome young man, of about six-and-twenty years of age, of 
slight but well knit frame, and with the decided air—travel-stained and 
jaded as he appeared—of a gentleman. His look was troubled and care- 
worn, but I sought in vain for any indication of the starting, nervous tre- 
mor always in my experience exhibited by even old practitioners in crime 
when suddenly accosted. Several persons had entered the room hastily, 
without causing him to look up. I determined to try an experiment on 
his nerves, which | was quite satisfied no men who had recently commit- 
ted a murder, and bet the day before changed part of the produce of that 
crime into gold at the Bank of England, could endure without wincing. 
My object was, not to procure rhage year. in a court of law by 
such means, but to satisfy my own mind. [felt a growing conviction 
that, spite of appearance,‘the young man was guiltless of the deed impu- 
ted to him, and might be the victim, I could not help thinking, either of 
some strange combination of circumstances, or, more likely, of a diaboli- 
cal plot for his destruction, essential, possibly, to the safety of the real 
perpetrators of the crime; very probably—soran my suspicions—friends 
aud acquaintances of the three gentlemen who were to be our fellow- 
travellers. My duty | knew, was quite as mach the vindication of inno- 
cence as the detection of guilt; and if I could satisfy myself that he was 
not of the guilty party, no effort of mine should be wanting, I deter- 
mined, to extricate him from the perilous position in which be stood. I 
went out of the room, and remained absent for some time ; then suddenly 
entered with a sort of bounce, walked swiftly, and with a determined 
air, straight up to the box wh: re he was seated, grasped him tightly by 
the arm, and exclaimed roughly, “ So I have found you at last!’ There 
was no start, no indication of fear whatever—not the slightest: the ex- 
pression of his countenance, as he peevishly replied, ‘‘ What the devil do 
you mean?” was simply one of surprise and annoyance. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I replied ; ‘the waiter told me a friend of mine, 
one Bagshawe, who has given me the slip, was here, and I mistook you 
for him.” 

He courteously accepted my apology, quietly remarking at the same 
time that though his own name was Bristowe, he had oddly enough, an 
uncle in the country of the same name as the personI had mistaken him 
for. Surely thought I, thie man is guiltless of the crime imputed to him ; 
and yet—At this moment the porter entered to announce the arrival of 
the gentleman | had sentfor. I went out; and atter giving the new co- 
mer instructions not to lose sight of Mr. Bristowe, hastened home to 
make arrangements for the journey. 

Transformed, by the aid of a flaxen wig, broad-brimmed hat, green spec- 
tacles, and a multiplicity of waistcoats and shawls, into a heavy and el- 
derly, and well-to-do personage, [took my way with Josiah Barnes— 
whom I had previously thoroughly drilled as to speech and behaviour to- 
wards our companions—to the Saracen’s Head a few minutes previous to 
the time of starting. We found Mr. Bristowe already seated; but the 
“ three friends,” | observed were curiously looking on, desirous no doubt 
of ascertaining who were to be their fellow-travellers before veturing to coop 
themselves up iu a space so nerrow, and, under certain circumstances, so 
difficult of egress. My appearance and that of Barnes—who, sooth to say, 
looked much more of a simpleton than he really was—quite reassured 
them, and in they jumped with confident alacrity. A few minutes after- 
wards the “all right” of the attending ostler gave the signal for departure 
and away we started. ’ 

A more silent, less social party I never assisted at. Whatever amount 
of “feast of reason” each or either of us might have silently enjoyed, 
not a drop of “ flow of soul’’ welled up from one of the six insides. Eve- 
ry passenger seemed to have his own peculiar reasons for declining to 
display himself in either mental or physical prominence. Only one or 
two incidents—apparently unimportant, bat which I carefully noted down 
in the tablet of my memory—occurred during the long, wearisome jour- 
ney, till we stopped to dine at about thirty miles from Kendal; when I 
ascertained, from an overheard conversation of one of the three with the 
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coachman, that they intended to get down at a roadside tavern more than 


six miles on this side of that place. 


“ Do you know this house they intend to stop at?” I inquiredof my 
eutletand ws enum as I had got hin out of sight and hearing at the back cf 


the premises. 


“ Quite well: it is within about two miles of Five Oaks’ House 7” 
“Indeed. Then you must stop there too. Itis necessary I should go 
onto Kendal with Mr. Bristowe; but you can remain and watch their 


roceedings.”” 
x With alli my heart.” 


But what excuse can you make for remaining there, when they 
know you are booked for Kendal? Fellows of that stamp are keenly 
suspicious ; and in order to be useful, you must be entirely unsaspected. 

“ Oh, leave that to me. I’ll throw dust enough in their eyes to blind 


a hundred such as they, I warrant ye.” 
“ Well, we shall see. And now to dinner.” 


Soon after, the coach had once more started, Mr. Josiah Barzes be- 
gan drinking from a stone bottle which he drew from his pocket ; and so 
tent must have been the spirit it contained, that he became rapidly 
intoxicated. Not only speech, but eyes, body, arms, legs, the entire ant- 
mal, by the time we reached the inn where we had agreed he should 
stop, was thoroughly, hopelessly drank; and so savagely quarrelsome, 
too, did he become, that I expected every instant to hear my real 
vocation pointed out for the edification of the company. Strange to say, 
utterly stupid and savage as he seemed, all dangerous opics were care- 
fully avoided. When the coach stopped, he got out—how, I kuow not— 
and reeled and tumbled into the tap-room, irom which he declared he 
would not budge an inch till next day. Vainly did the coachman remon- 
strate with him upon his foolish obstinacy ; he might as well have ar- 
ed with a bear ; and he at length determined to leave him to his dran- 
= humour. I was out of patience with the fellow ; and snatching an 
opportunity when the room was clear, began to upbraid him for his vexa- 
tious folly. He looked sharply round, and then, his body as evenly bal- 
anced, his eye as clear, his speech as free as my own, crowed out ina 
low exulting voice, “ Didn’t I tell you I'd manage it nicely !” The door 
opened, and, ina twinkling, the extremity of drunkenness, of both brain and 
limb, was -_ assamed with a perfection of acting | have never seen 
equalled. He had studied from nature, that was perfectly clear. I was 
quite satisfied, and with renewed confidence obeyed the coachman’s call 
to take my seat. Mr. Bristowe and I were now the only inside passen- 
ers as farther disguise was useless, [ began strippiag myself of my 
ee ta clothing, wig, spectacles, &c. andin a few miaates, 
th the help of a bundle I had with me, presented to the astonished 
gaze of my fellow-traveller the identical person that had so rudely ac- 
costed him in the coffee-room of the Saracen’s Head inn. 
“Why, what, in the name of all that’s comical, is the meaning of this ?”’ 
demanded Mr. Bristowe, laughing immoderately at my changed ap- 


rance. 


I briefly and coully informed him ; and he was for some minutes over- 
whelmed with consternation and astonisbment. He had not,he said, 
even heard of the catastrophe at his uncle’s, Still, amazed and bewil- 
dered as he was, no sign which I could interpret into an indication of guilt 


escaped him. 


“T donot wish toebtrude upon your confidence, Mr. Bristowe,” I re- 
marked, after a long pause ; ‘‘ but you must perceive that uuless the cir- 
cumstances I have related to you are in some way explained, you stand in 


a perilous predicament.” 
“You are right,” he replied, after some hesitation. 


cence will present itself.” 


He then relapsed into silence ; and neither of us spoke again till the 
coach stopped, in accordance with a previous intimation I had given the 
coachman, opposite the gate of the Kendal prison. Mr. Bristowe started, 
and changed colour, but instantly mastering his emotion, he calmly said, 
“ You of course but perform your duty ; mine 18s not to distrust a just and 


“ Tt is a tangled 
web ; still, 1 doubt not that some mode of vindicating my perfect inno- 





all-seeing Providence.” 

We entered the jail, and the necessary search of his clothes and lug- 
gage was effected as forbearingly as possible. To my great dismay we 
found amongst the money in his purse a Spanish gold piece of a peculiar 
coinage, and in the lining of his portmanteau, very dexterously hidden, a 
cross set with brilliants, both of which I knew, by the list forwarded to | 4 
the London police, formed part of the plunder carried off from Five Oaks’ 
House. The prisoner’s vehement protestations that he could not conceive 
how such articles came into his possession, excited a derisive smile on 
the face of the veteran turnkey; whilst I was thoroughly dumb- 
founded by the seemingly complete demolition of the theory of inno- 
cence I had wuven vut of his candid open manner and unshakeable 
hardihood of nerve. 

“| daresay the articles came to you in your sleep !” sneered the turn- 
key as we turned to leave the cell. 

“« Oh,” I mechanically exclaimed, “in hissleep! Ihad not thought of 
that !” The man stared; but I had passed out of the prison before he 
could express his surprise or contempt in words. 

The next morning the justice-room was densely crowded, to hear the 
examination of the prisoner. There was also a yery numerous attend- 
ance of magistrates ; the case, from the position in life of the prisoner, 
and the strange and mysterious circumstances of the affair altogether, 
having excited an extraordinary and painful interest among all classes in 
the town and neighbourhood. The demeanour of the accased gentleman 
was anxious certainly, but withal calm and collected ; and there was, [ 
thought, alight of fortitude and conscious probity in his clear, bold 
eyes, which guilt never yet successfully simulated. 

After the hearing of some minor evidence, the fishmonger’s boy was 
called, and asked i he could point out the person he had seen at Five 
Oaks on the day preceding the burglary? The lad looked fixedly at the 
prisoner for something more than a minute without speaking, and then 
said, “‘ The gentleman was standing before the fire when I saw him, with 
his cap on ; I should like to see this person with his cap on before I say 
anything.” Mr. Bristowe dashed on his foraging cap, and the boy imme- 
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diately exclaimed, “ Thatis the man!’ Mr. Cowan, a solicitor, retained | YOU left me.” 


by Mr. Bagshawe for his nephew, objected that this was, after all, only 
swearing to a cap, or at best to the ensemble of a dress, aud ought not to 
be received. The chairman, however, decided that it must be taken 
quantum valeat, and in corroboration of other evidence. It was next de- 
posed by several persons that the deceased Sarah King had told them 
that her master’s nephew had positively arrived at Five Oaks. An ob- 
jection to the reception of this evidence, as partaking of the nature of 
“ hearsay,” was also made, and similarly overruled. Mr. Bristowe beg- 
ged to observe “ that Sarah King was not one of his uncle’s old servants, 
and was entirely unknown to him: it was quite possible, therefore, that 
he was personally unknown to her.” The beach observed that all thése 
observations might be titly urged beforea jury, but, in the present stage 
of the proceedings, were uselessly addressed to them, whose sole duty it | t 
was to ascertain if a sufficiently strong case of suspicion had been made 
out against the prisoner to justify his committal for trial. A constable 
next proved finding a portion of aletter, which he produced, in one of 
the offices of Five Oaks; and then Mr. Bagshawe was directed to be 
called in. The prisoner, upon hearing this order given, exhibited great 
emotion, and earnestly intreated that his uncle and himself might be 


ration of several years under such circumstances. 


“We can receive no evidence agaiust you, Mr. Bristowe, in your ab- | able to make something of it. You: 
I will rejoin you in my former disguise.” 


sence,”’ replied the chairman in a compassionate tone of voice; “ but your 
uncle's ee will occupy but a few minutes. It is, however, indis- 


* At least, then, Mr. Cowan,” said the agitated young man, “ prevent 
my sister from accompanying her uncle: I could not bear that.” 
He was assured she would not be present; in fact she had become se- 
riously ill se anxiety and terror; and the crowded assemblage 
awaited in painful silence the approach of the reluctant prosecutor. He 
presently appeared—a venerable, white-haired man; seventy years old 
at least he seemed, his form bowed by age and grief, his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and his whole manuer indicative of sorrow and dejection. 
“Uncle!” cried the prisoner, springing towards him. The aged man 
looked up, seemed to read ia the clear countenance of his nephew a full 
refutation of the suspicions entertained against him, tottered forwards 
with outspread arms, and, in the words of the sacred text, “fell upon his 
neck, and wept,” exclaiming in choking accents, “ Forgive me—forgive 
me, Robert, that [ ever fcr a moment doubted you. Mary never did— 
never, Robert; not for an instant.” 
_A profound silence prevailed during this outburst of feeling, and a con- 
siderable pause ensued before the usber of the court, at a gesture from 
the chairman, touched Mr. Bagshawe’s arm, and begged his attention to 
the bench. “Certainly, certainly,” said he, hastily wiping his eyes, and 
tarping towards the court. “ My sister's child, gentlemen,” he added 
appealingly, “‘ who has lived with me from childhood; you will excuse 
me, I am sure.” 
“ There needs no excuse, Mr. Bagshawe,” said the chairman kindly ; 
‘but it is necessary this unhappy business should be proceeded with. 
Hand the witness the portion of the letter found at Five Oaks. Now, is 





Appleby on the charge of “ wilful murder” was given to the clerk. At 
this moment a hastily-scrawled note from Barnes was placed in my hands. 
I had no sooner glanced over it, than I applied to the Magistrate for an 
adjournment till the morrow, on the ground that I could then produce an 
important witness, whose evidence at the trial it was necessary to assure. 
The application was, as a matter of course, complied with; the prisoner 
was remanded till the next day, and the court adjourned. 


to jail, I could not forbear whispering, ‘‘ Be of good heart, sir, we shall 
unravel this mystery yet, depend upon it.” He looked keenly at me; 


into the carriage. 


and the door closed, ‘‘ what is it you have discovered ?” 


dropped words in my presence which convinced me uot only that they 
were the guilty parties, but that they had come down here to carry off 
the plate, somewhere concealed in the neighbourhood. This they mean 
to do to-night.” 


of a mimic: well, I took occasion when that youngest of the rascals—the 
one that sat beside Mr. Bristowe, and got out on the top of the coach the 
second evening, because, freezing cold as it was, he said the inside was 


ago—I dead tipsy as ever—when he suddenly heard the voice of Sarah 
King at his elbow exclaiming, ‘ Who is that in the plate closet?’ If you 
had seen the start of horror which he gave, the terror which shook his 
failing limbs as he glanced round the apartment, you would no longer 


spared the necessity of meeting each other for the first time after a sepa- | have entertained a doubt on the matter.” 


self inthe parlour. Our three friends were present, and so were Barnes. 


for it.” 


that your handwriting ; and is it a portion of the letter you sent to your 
nephew, informing him of the large sum of money kept for a particular 
purpose at Five Oaks ?” 

“It is.” 

« Now,”’ said the clerk to the magistrates, addressiug me, “ please to 
prodace the articles in your possession.” 

] laid the Spanish coin and the cross upon the table. 

“ Please to look at those two articles, Mr. Bagshawe,” said the chair- 
man, “ Now, sir, on your oath, are they a portion of the property of 
which you have been robbed?” 

The aged gentleman stooped forward and examined them earnestly 
then turned and looked with quivering eyes, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, in his nephew’s face; but returned no answer to the question. 

—— is necessary you should reply, Yes or No, Mr. Bagshawe,” said the 
clerk. 

“ Answer, uncle,’”’ said the prisoner, soothingly: “ fear not for me. 
God and my innocence to aid, I shall yet break through the web of vil- 
lany in which I at present seem hopelessly involved.” 

“ Bless you, Robert—biess you! Iam sure you will. Yes, gentlemen, 
the cross and coin on the table are part of the property carried off.” 

A smothered groan, indicative of the sorrowing sympathy felt for the 
venerable gentleman, arose from the crowded court on hearing this de- 
claration. I then deposed to finding them as previously stated. Assoon 
as I concluded, the magistrates consulted together for a few minutes; 
and then the chairman, addressing the prisoner, said, “ I have to inform 
you that the bench are agreed that sufficient evidence has been adduced 
against you to warrant themin fully committing you for trial. We are of 
course bound to hear anything you have to say; but such being our in- 
tention, your professional adviser will perhaps recommend you to reserve 
whatever defence you have to make ir another tribunal: here it could 
not avail you.” 

Mr. Cowan expressed his concurrence in the intimation of the magis- 
trate; but the prisoner vehemently protested against sanctioning by his 
silence the accusation preferred against him. 

“Thave nothing to reserve,” he exclaimed with passionate energy ; 
“nothing to conceal. I will not owe my acquittal of this foul charge to 
any trick of lawyer-craft. If 1 may not come out of this investigation 
with an untaiated name, I desire not to escape at all. The defence, or 
rather the suggestive facts 1 have to offer for the consideration of the 
bench are these :—On the evening of the day I received my uncle’s let- 
ter I went to Drury Lane theatre, remaining out very late. On my return 
to the hotel, 1 found I had been robbed of my pocket-book, which con- 
tained not only tbat letter, and a considerable sum in bank-notes, but pa- 
pers of great professional importance tome. It was too late to adopt any 
measures for its recovery that night; and the next morning, as I was 
dressing myself to go out, in order to apprise the police authorities of my 

loss, I was informed that a gentleman desired to see me instantly on im 

portant business. He was shown up, and announced himself to be a de- 

tective police-officer; the robbery I had sustained had been revealed by 

an accomplice, and it was necessary I should immediately accompany 
him. We left the hotel together; and after consuming the entire day in 
perambulating all sorts of by-streets, and calling at several suspicious- 
looking places, my officious friend all at once discovered that the thieves 

had left town for the west of England, hoping, doubtless, to reach a large 

town, and get gold for the notes before the news of their having been 
stopped should have reached it. He insisted upon immediate pursuit. I 

wished to retarn to the hotel for a change of clothes, as I was but lightly 

clad, and night-travelling required warmer apparel. This he would not 

hear of, as the night coach was on the peint of starting. He, however, 

contrived to supply me from his own resources with a great coat—a sort 

of policeman’s cape—and a rough travelling-cap, which tied under the 

chin. In due time we arrived at Bristol, where I was kept for several 

days loitering about; till, finally, my guide decamped, and I returned to 

London. An hour after arriving there, I gave information at Scotland 

Yard of what had happened, and afterwards booked myself by the night 

coach for Kendal. ‘This is all I have to say.’’ 

This strange story did not produce the slightest effect upon the bench, 


and very little upon the auditory, and yet [ felt satisfied it was strictly 
true. It was not half ingenious enough for a made-up story. Mr. Bag- 
shawe, I should have stated, had been led out of the justice-hall immedi- 


tely after he had finished his deposition. 
“Then, Mr. Bristowe,” said the magistrates’ clerk, ‘ assuming this cu- 


rious narrative to be correct, you will be easily able to prove an altli ?” 


‘‘T have thought over that, Mr. Clerk,’’ returned the prisoner mildly, 
and must confess that, remembering how I was dressed and wrapped 


up—that I saw but few persons, and those casually and briefly, I have 


trong misgivings of my power to do so.” 
“That is perhaps the less to be lamented,” replied the county clerk in 


a sneering tone, ‘‘ inasmuch as the possession of those articles,” pointing to 


be cross and coin on the table, ‘‘ would necessitate another equally prob- 


able though quite different story.” 


“ That is a circumstance,” replied the prisoner in the same calm tone 
s before, ‘“‘ which [ cannot in the slightest manner account for.” 
No more was said, aud the order for his committal to the county jail at 


As [ accompanied Mr. Bristowe to the vehicle in waiting to convey him 


nd then, without other reply than a warm pressure of the hand, jumped 


‘“« Well, Barnes,” I exclaimed as soon as we were in a room by ourselves, 


‘‘ That the marderers of Sarah King are yonder at the Talbot where 


“Yes: sol gather from your note. But what evidence have you to 


upport your assertion?” 
“This! Trusting to my apparent drunken imbecility, they occasionally 


“ Anything more ?”’ 
“Yes. You know I am a ventriloquist in a small way, as well as a bit 





oo hot and close”’ . 
“Oh, [remember. Dolt that I was, not to recall it before. But go on.” 
‘Well, be and 1 were alone together in the parlour about three hours 


“ This is scarcely judicial proof, Barnes; but I dare say we shall be 
You return immediately; about nighttall 


It was early in the eveniug when I entered the Talbot and seated my- 


“Is not that fellow sober yet?” I demanded of one of them. 
“No ; he has been lying about drinking and snoring ever since. He 
went to bed, I hear, this afternoon ; but he appears to be little the better 


I had an opportunity soon afterwards of speaking to Barnes privately, 
and found that one o; the fellows had brought a chaise-cart and horse 
from Kendal, and that all three were to depart in about an hour, under 
pretence of reaching a town about fourteen miles distant, where they in- 
tended to sleep. My plan was immediately taken: I returned to the 
parlour, and watching my opportunity, whispered into the ear of 
the yeung gentleman whose nerves had been so shaken by Barnes’ 
ventriloquism, and who, by the way, was my old acquaintance—* Dick 
Staples, | want a word with you in the next room.” I spoke in my na- 
tural voice, and lifted, for his especial study and edification, the wig trom 
my forehead. He was thunderstruck; and his teeth chattered with ter- 
ror. His two companions were absorbed over a low game at vards, and 
did notobserve us. “Come,” I continued inthe same whisper, * there 
isnot a moment to lose ; if you would save yourself, follow me!” He did 
so, and I led him into an adjoining apartment, closed the door, and draw- 
ing a pistol from my coat-pocket, said— You perceive, Staples, that the 
game is up: you personated Mr. Bristowe at his uncle’s house at Five 
Oaks, dressed in a precisely similar suit of clothes to that which he wears. 
You murdered the servant”)—— 

. “No—no—no, not I,” gasped the wretch; “not I; I did not strike 
er” 





“ At all events you were present, and that, as far as the 
cerned, is the same thing. Youalso picked that quakeneale pou ie. 
ing our journey from London, and placed one of the stolen Spanish 

ieces in his purse ; you then went on the roof of the coach, andb some 
ingenious means or other contrived to secrete across set with brilliants in 
his portmanteau.” 

by What shall I do—what shall I do?” screamed the fellow, half dead 
with fear, and slipping down on achair ; “‘ what shal! I do to save m 
life—my life?” : y 

“ First get upand listen. If you are not the actual murderer’ ——__ 

“T um not—upon my soul I am not!” 

“If youare not, you will probably be admitted king's evidence - 
though, mind, I make no promises. Now, what is the plan of operations 
for carrying off the booty ?”’ ; 

“ They are going in the chaise-cart almost immediately to take it up : 
it is hidden in the copse yonder. Lam to remain here, in order to po 
an alarm should any suspicion be excited, by showing two candles at our 
bedroom window ; and if all keeps right, I am to join them at the crogs- 
roads, about a quarter of a mile from hence.” 

“Allright. Now return to the parlour: I will follow you; and re- 
member that on the slightest hint of treachery | will shoot you as I would 
a dog.” 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards his two confederates set off in 
the chaise-cart: I, Barnes, and Staples, cautiously followed, the latter 
handcuffed, and superintended by the ostler of the lau, whom] for the 
nonce pressed into the king’s service. The night was pitch dark fortu- 
nately, and the noise of the cart wheels effectually drowned the sound of 
our footsteps. At length the cart stopped; the men got out, and were 
soon busily engaged in transferring the buried plate to the cart. We 
cautiously approached, and were soon within a yard or two of them 
still unperceived. 

“ Get into the cart,” said one of them to the other, “and I wil! hand 
the things up to you.” His companion obeyed. 

“ Hollo!” cried the fellow, “ I thought I told you” 

“ That you are nabbed at last !” I exclaimed, tripping him suddenly up. 
“ Barnes, huld the borse’s head. Now, sir, attempt to budye an inch out 
of that cart, and I'll send a bullet through your brains.” The s irprise 
was complete ; and so terror-stricken were they, that neither resistance 
nor escape was attempted. They were soon handcuffed and otherwise 
secured ; the remainder of the plate was placed in the cart; and we made 
the bestof our way to Kendal jail, where I had the honour of lodging 
them at about nine o'clock in the evening. The news, late as it was, 
spread like wild fire, and innumerable were the congratulations which 
awaited me when I reached the inn where I lodged. But that which re- 

compensed me a thousandfold for what I had done, was the ferveut em- 
brace in which the white-haired uncle, risen from his bed to assure him- 
self of the trutn of the news, locked me, as he called dowa blessings 
from Heaven upon my head! Thereare blessed moments even in the 
life of a golieo-cllleer. 
Mr. Bristowe was of course liberated on the following morning ; Sta- 
ples was admitted king’s evidence; and one of his accomplices—the 
actual murderer—was hanged, the other transported. A considerable 
portion of the property was also recovered. The gentleman who—to give 
time and opportunity for the perpetration of the burglary, suggested by 
the perusal of Mr. Bagshawe’s letter—induced Mr. Bristowe to accom- 
pany him to Bristol, was soon afterwards transported for another offence. 








THE VICTIM-WIFE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Some years ago 1 was staying with a friend in the north of England, 
duringthe hunting season, and accompanied him to a dinner party at the 
house of one of the principal families in the neighbourhood. It was the 
formal half hour before diuner; the gentlemen all looked flushed, eager, 
and excited—they were talking over the county electiun; tbe ladies all 
looked cool, prim, and quiet—they were observing and commenting on 
each other’s dress and appointments. I, as a single man very much in- 
clined to marry, instinctively drew near to two agreeable-looking girls, 
who were conversing together in a low tone of voice. 

“ Flow very pretty Mrs. Mildmay looks to-day!” said one of them ; 
“that pale green dress would be the rain of most complexions, but it 
only serves to make hers appear more delicate.”’ 

Miss Rawson, the young lady addressed, only replied by an oracular 
shake of the head, and an exclamation of “ Poor thing, poor thing!” 

“ Why do you speak of her with so much pity ?’’ said the other; “ is 
she in ill health?” 

“By no means,” replied Miss Rawson, with a look so mysterious and 
grave that I could not help fancying the —_ Mrs. Miidmay was a de- 
votee undergoing a severe repentance, and probably wearing a horse-hair 
vestment, or girdle of spikes, beneath her pale green dress. 

“What can you mean?” said the young lady. ‘I am very little ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Mildmay; she is nice-looking, lady-like, and well 
married; why do you pity her?” 

“* Well married !” repeated Miss Rawson, with a prolonged sigh; “ol! 
my dear, you liitle know the tyranny of the man to whom she is married; 
she is quite a victim; that pale green silk dress is all his doing.” 

“Tam sure | should not dislike being victimised in the same way,” 
returned her companion. ‘“ Where is the hardship of wearing an elegant 
dress!” 

“It is a part of Mr. Mildmay’s system,” said Miss Rawson, ‘to cross 
and contradict bis wife on every subject; let her express any opinion or 
wish, either trifling or important, and it is his greatest pleasure to run 
counter to it. A short time ago she happened casually to remark that 
pale green was denominated a trying colour to the complexion; but she 
thought it might be calied not only trying, bat ruinous; she did not know 
a complexion that would noi be spoiled by it. Mr. Mildmay instantly 
insisted on her ordering a new dress of that colour !” 

The young lady's exclamation of horror was chorused by a still strong 
er one from me— 

«IT never, in my life, heard of such a refinement of tyranny,” I cr'ed; 
“‘T dare say Griselda herself was never required to order an unbecoming 
dress.” 

Miss Rawson was not one of the young ladies who shrink from enter- 
ing into familiar discourse with a stranger ; she turned her head towards 
me, and said—“ No one can tell what my poor friend endures, sir, from 
that man’s restless spirit of contradiction. If she blames a servant, that 
servant is sure to receive some special tokens of favour; if she wishes 
to invite any particular people to dinner, he finds a reason why they 
ought not to come. Then the flower-garden is entirely full of roses: 1t 
is quite a miniature of the celebrated rose-gardens of Hertfordshire ; 
and this was effected by him at a great expense, because Mrs. vo Te | 
said that she could not feel the admiration for roses that some people did, 
but liked a great variety of flowers in a garden.” 

“ Insutferable!” I exclaimed : “ this is mixing thorns with roses in a 
way that refines on cruelty: it is like the Italian invention of poisoning 
in a nosegay. However, these are but trifles; probably Mr. Mildmay is 
a very amiable person in essentials.” 

“ Far from it,’ replied Miss Rawson. “ There is an anecdote I will 
relate to you, which I would not tell to every body, which proves his 
deficiency in affection even for his nearest relatives.” 

I could not, for the life of me, comprehend why Miss Rawson should 
tell a story to me which she would not tell to every body; but I put on 
an attentive listening face, and she proceeded— 

“Mr. Mildmay has a sister, a most amiable, superior persou, who came 
to stay with him soon after his marriage ; she was much older than Mrs. 
Mildmay, and anxious to be of service to her in every possible way. 
Mrs. Mildmay returned her assiduities with the most affectionate grati- 
tude, and repeatedly said that she did not know what she should do 
without Miss Mildmay’s advice aud assistance, and that she quite dread- 
ed the thought of parting from her. Mr. Mildmay coutrived by broad 
hints to shorten the time of his sister’s visit, said that she made his wile 
very helpless and childish, and has never again invited ber. ‘ 
‘This is a novel case of difference of opinion between a married 
couple,” I said. But really, Miss Rawson, this constant course of tor- 
meuting must be very injurious to your fair friend ; to live with a mau 
so continually annoying and opposing her, mast be like the realization ot 


’s idea of ‘a twelve-month’s tooth-ache.’’ 

oo) was announced, and I was delighted to find that the 
interesting Mrs. Mildmay was my next neighbour, even tee, I had 
the horror of beholding her impracticable lord and master seated just op- 
Mrs. Mildmay was gentle and winning in manner ; and 
although, even in the course ot our brief sojourn at the dinner table, she 
was subjected to more than oné rade an? contradictory remark from hex 
amiable protector, her temper did not ior a moment fail her; she was 
patience and meekness personifie’. My sister’s governess had once, 
while asserting her authority over her pupils, declared that, in the — 
ly in which she had previously lived, she had sent a young lady to stan 

in the corner the day preceding her marriage! and 1 could not but sur- 


posite to us. 
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i ty Mrs. Mildmay must ‘have had the advantage of some 
aah ngid. oe few alte to Sepaee her for the state of matrimonial sub- 
jection which she seemed to have fallen into as a matter of course. I 
spoke to her about London, and asked if she often visited it. 7 

“We go there once every year for a few weeks,” she said; “and I 
trust we shall very soon go. I confess [ cannot bear the idea of quitting 
the country in May: I am as fond of gathering primroses and A pores 
and listening to the wild songs of the birds, as if 1 were still in my early 
childhood.” ; ; 

Mr. Mildmay bent forward his head, aud seemed listening to her re- 
marke with great attention. Presently a question was asked him respect- 
ing one of his friends in London. ‘I suppose we shall often see them 
we Ta we visit town in May,” he said. 

I looked at his fair wife; she was calm and meek as ever. I could not 
help whispering to her—‘I fear you will not, either literally or meta- 
phorically, tread in a primrose path this spring. ; — 

“ Not so,” she replied in the same tone—“ | shall tread in the path o 
duty; and that has not ouly safety, but enjoyment init.” 

Admirable creatare! I felt how I should doat on such a wife, 
hardly refrain from singing— 

“ How happy I, had she been mine, 
or I bees hey of Aldivalloch |" 


At length the ladies retired, and when the gentlemen 
began to eulogise a quiet watering place at which he and his 
spent the autumn 

* [ wonder, Mildmay, 


and could 


“closed in,” our host 
family had 


*’ he said, “that you went to Brighton; = per- 
tual crowds and gaiety of the West Cliff in October would have driven 
= nt ete out of a a An Mrs. Mildmay told me that she did not 
know whether the san and wind, or the carriages and company, were 
the greatest annoyance to her, and that although she did not much like 

London, she thought London out of town was a great deal worse.” 

“ [ do not shape my opinions by those of Mrs. Mildmay,” replied her 
husband, etiffly; ‘I intend ulways to visit Brighton in the autumn.” 

Mr. Mildmay was the tirst geutleman who retired to join the ladies— 
evidently, I thought, fearing lest his wife should be too comfortable with- 
out him; and I had the satistaction of finding that he was immediately 
talked over, and that his own sex did not make any attempt to defend 
him. 

“ Actually,” said Mr. Fermor, our host, “ that poor, amiable, sweet- 
tempered creature Jeads a life of perpetual denial and mortification. She 
pony sem married three years: Laud my family have seen a great deal of 
her in that time; and she has never, by a hasty word, or even by a vexed 
look, returned the unkind treatment she is constantly experiencing from 
her husband. It has truly beeu said that ‘the tongue is an instrument 
of domestic torture,’ and no one can wield it with greater effect than 
Mildmay ; her tastes are controverted, her opinions contradicted, and her 
favourite friends, even although his own sister is among the first 
of them, are excluded the house; she isa slave in a free country—a 
Victim Wife.” ° 

“Tam astonished she looks so well and blooming,” I remarked. 

“ Unequalled sweetness of temper, and a consciousness that she is 
acting right, can be the only preservatives of her health and beauty,” 
replied Fermor. ** She is nota silly creature, who has, as the lines say 

“ An understanding of a size 
To think her master wondrous wise !”” 
she is as superior to Mildmay in inte!lect as in amiability.” 

[ left the room; if I had heard many more of the perfections of the 
Victim Wife, I do not think | could have retained any command over my- 
self. [attached myself again to Mrs. Mildmay’s side; I requested her 
to sing; she declined, saying that “ she had more pleasure in hearing her 
friends, for that she sang very indifferently,” and on this occasion I felt 
obliged by the interference ot her husband. He instantly desired me to 
lead her to the piano; she complied, without further remonstrance, and 
favoured me with a popular air sung in charming style. I asked her, in 
the course of the evening, the question I usually address to country ladies, 
whether she was fond of riding on horseback ? 

_“L am sorry to confess [ am not,” she said; “I have an invincible 
timidity which renders it absolutely painful to me to mount horse. But 
still I frequently ride out; Mr. Mildmay has been so kind as to procure 
for me a beautitul lady’s-horse, with a view of curing me of my fearfal- 
ness; and, although [should joyfully retrain from ever mounting it, I feel 
that it would be very ungrateful to do so.” 

“ Poor gentle creature,” [ thought; “not allowed even to choose your 
own pastimes, and obliged to be grateful for being constantly thwarted 
and vexed!” Mr. Mildmay was just then solicited to play bagatelle in 
the next room; his wile requested he would not do so, as she teared he 
would suffer from the open widow. Her request was a suflicient motive 
te him to go there direetly; I had then the pleasure of haif an hour's 
conversation with her, and I found her not only gentle and amiable, but 
a sensible and cheerful companion. 

The curricle of my friend Rushton was now announced, and as we 
drove home I could not help pouring forth the most lavish praises of Mrs. 
Mildmay. ‘“ What! what a woman!” I said. “I would marry to-mor- 
row, it [ had the most distant hope of uUtaining such atreasure. How 
simple, hamble, and quiet in her tastes! how affectionate, how sel{-deny- 
ing, how meek-spirited!” ; 

* Have you quite done?” said Rushton, with a protracted yawn. 

“No,” I replied, rather sharply ; “ I was going to say that she is also 
very clever.” 

“ Yes, that she is,” said Rushton, whistling to his horses; “ the ‘ Good 
Woman’ in the sign is represented without a head ; but your good woman 
has a bead, and a very shrewd one !” 

“ She just exemplifies the lines of Pope,” I exclaimed. 

“ Ob! blest with temper, whose unclouded sway”— 


# Pray,”’ said Rushton, with a second and tonger yawn, “ do not inflict 
the recitation of those lines on me; I know them by heart.” 

“ Then,” L said, * | will only quote the last line— 

“ Yet has her humour most when she obeys.’ 

“ Capital !’’ exclaimed Rushton, bursting into a laugh! “ you’ll not im- 
prove on that, you could not have touched off her character more happily ; 
she has indeed ** her humor most when she obeys.’”’ 

I felt quite pleased with myself for having made such a lucky hit; but 
as [ could not but know that the quotation was rather a hackneyed one, 
could not conceive why Rushton should continue lau hing with such 
undisguised delight at my application of it to the Victim-Wife. “ Do 
not be so unfeeling, Rushton,” I said. “ What can you see to entertain 
you in the trials of an an amiable creature, doomed to undergo a daily 
series of paltry persecutions ?” 

. “ She is doomed to undergo no such thing,” said Rushton. “I do not 

now a woman who has her own way more decidedly ; and rather than 
- such an honest good fellow as yourself imposed upon, I am inclined, 
you promise the strictest secrecy, to enlighten you a little as to her 
system; which I am well qualified to do, as she was the schoolfellow 
and 4 still _ intimate friend and correspondent, of my sister.”’ : 

er system ! ing,” $s is evi 

damen vs a “~ I repeated, “ her system is evidently that 

“ You are very much in the wrong,” said Rushton, “ an 
gees folks of this re | credulous wes. When a 
. en shrewd, and, I will add, good-tempered girl, first became the 

ride of Mr. Mildmay, she saw every prospect before her of extreme dis- 
comfort. Her husband was not dissipated, flirting, or neglectful; but he 
imbued with the worst of spirits—the spirit of contradiction. Noth. 
ne that his bride said or did was right, because he felt no pleasure like 
om OF opposition. Sophy considered well what she should do. She 
pe hot violent by nature; but most ladies can upon occasion, work them- 
— up to a certain pitch of shrewishnesss. Should she meet the frac- 
clin ms of her husband by angry reproaches? No; she had not any in- 
a Fp to make her connubial troubles the talk of the whole county. 
page. she meekly submit to be blamed and thwarted in every thing 
- hes fea every word she said? No; she would then lead the life of 
thea od dependent; one set of persecutious would only terminate, 
ae ueceeded by auother; she would be like Honoria, in Dryden's 

alae tu be da.iy torn to pieces by dogs. She quickly, and 

“e ts formed a plan to have her own way, and to make her hus- 
Tike Pa his friends believe that she always gave way to him; and 

— anecdote of Columbus and the egg, her plan, when it is made 
upon in appears very simple and easy. She determined to work entirely 
: er hasband’s spirit of contradiction—to say the reverse of what she 


of her tyrant. Miss Mildmay was a troub i 
; Q le i 
pany wished her young sister-in-law to be cae po my 
" guided as she pulled the wires: but what would it have availed So- 
ps y to have reseuted her interference ? She would have waged war at 
he neaaet Odds against such a brother and such a sister : pt l 
he be, ip the most enthusiastic respect and clingin det endeace M4 
tds the officious Gragoness who annoyed her; a Mid tl 
™ love of oppesition. partly from jealousy at fancying be valued the 





opinion of his sister more highly than his own, propounded the very just 
opinion that ‘a man and his wife do better without the interveation of a 
third person,’ and has acted upon it ever since. Sophy was always @ 
daring, fearless horsewomanr; but she never would have obtained the 
lovely cream-coloured palfrey she rides, if she had not protested 

“ Her pretty oath by yea andnay, — 

She could not, would not, dare not’ 

attempt to manageit. She loves gay watering-places, is perfectly willing 
to sing in society, and, if you meet her in London in May, I undertake tu 
say that you will see her‘ smiling at grief,’ and that she wiil console her- 
self by morning concerts and evening parties, for the deprivation of the 
song of the birds, and the absence of the primroses and violets ! 

“Oh! Rushton,” I exclaimed, “ how have you disenchanted me! I 
shall never trust to appearances again ; I wish I had never heard this 
history.”’ 

- What, is your vanity hurt at finding how coarpletely woman's wit can 
triumph ever man’s wisdom?” . 4 

“ Wit is a very charitable word to use for artifice. : 

“ Artifice is a very uncharitable word to use for management. Sophy 
was united to a double-dealing man, whom she could not please ina 
straightforward way. She had a quick intellect, an even temper and 
great abilities for calculation; instead of devoting the latter to the study 
of the Rule of Three, or Rule of Practice, she devoted them to the study 
of the Rule of Contrary, and has worked it out with great patience and 
thorough success, her husband speaks of her as a pattern for wives, al- 
ways ready to yield her own, will to his, {and always doing it with the 
best possible grace.” 

“ But then, Rushton, the deceit of her conduct.” 

“Oh! you know, Hill says in the tragedy of Zara, 

‘ Deceive deceivers, and deceit grows virtue!’ ’’ 

“ Very questionable morality in my opinion.” 

“ Perhaps so; bat this is, I think, rather a question of expediency than 
morality; at all events Sophy Mildmay ‘ wius golden opinions’ from all 
ranks of people, and had succeeded ia wiauing yours till I drew aside the 
curtain, and displayed the Victim-Wife in the character of a triumphant 
manceuvrer.” 

I was on the point of replying, when wearrived at home. I left my 
friend’s house next day, and have seen nothing of the victimised Sophy 
since, though I have occasionally heard of her from different quarters, as 
being the best of wives to the most exacting of husbands. The impres- 
sion, however, that [ received from her conduct has never passed away : 
I have grown distrustful of appearances; I am atill a single man; my 
mother, two sisters, three maiden aunts, and an uncle, repeatedly urge 
me to change my condition; but I consider that all the counsel worth hav- 
ing on the subject of wedlock is concentred in Panch’s “ Advice to Per- 
sons about to Marry.’—Don’t !’’ I particularly dislike a shrew; I havea 
horror of a hoyden; a didactic dogmatiser is my aversion; my peculiar 
taste is fora meek, gentle, complying creature, without a will of her 
own; and I never encounter such a one, but I feel she may probably not 
only feel inclined to have her own way; but have a remarkable genius 
for contriving to succeed in doing so, aud that [ may be in reality a mana- 
ged and mystified husband, while all my friends are engaged in pitying 
and praising my “ Victim-Wife!”’ 


— 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
LADY BLESSINGTON. 

BY P. G. PATMORE. 


My first sight of Lady Blessingtou was connected with circumstances 
sufficiently ckaracieristic of her extraordinary personal beauty at the 
periudin questiun—about five or six and twenty years ago—to excuse 
my referring to it somewhat in detail, though it does not fall within the 
immediate scope of these Recollections ; for it was not till several years 
afterwards that [ became personally acquainted with the subject of them. 
It was on the opening day of that Royal Academy exhibitiou which con- 
tained Lawrence’s celebrated portrait of Lady Blessington—one of the 
very finest he ever painted, and universally known by the numerous en- 
gravings that have since been made from it. In glancing hastily round 
the room on first entering, I had duly admired this exquisite portrait, as 
approaching very near to the perfection of the art, though (as I conceived) 
by no means reaching it; for there were points in the picture which 
struck me as inconsistent with others that were also present. Yet I could 
not, except as a vague theory, lay the apparent discrepancies at the door 
of the artist. They might belong to the original; though [ more than 
doubted this explanation of them; for there are certain qualities and at- 
tributes which necessarily imply the absence of certain others, and con- 
sequently of their corresponding expressions. 

Presently, on returning to this portrait, I beheld standing before it, as 
if on purpose to confirm my theory, the lovely original. She was lean- 
ing on the arm of her husband, Lord Blessington, while he was gazing in 
fond admiration on the portrait. And thea I saw how impossible it is 
for an artist to “ flatter” a really beautiful woman, and that, in attempting 
todo so, he is certain, however skilful, to fall intothe error of blending 
incompatible expressions in the same face; as in fact even Lawrence's 
pertraits of celebrated “ beauties” invariably do. He was either not 
content to represent them as they really were, or incapable of doing so. 
They one and all include a meretricious look, which is wholly incompati- 
ble with the presence of perfect female beauty, either of form or ex- 
pression. 

I have seen no other so striking instance of the inferiority of art to na- 
ture, when the latter reaches the ideal standard, as in this celebrated 
portrait of Ludy Blessington. As the original stood before it on the oc- 
casion I have alluded to, she fairly “ killed’’ the copy, and this no less in 
the individual details than in the general effect. Moreover, what I had 
believed to be errors and shortcomings in the picture were wholly absent 
in the original. There is about the former a consciousness, a“ preten- 
sion,” aleaniag forward, and a looking forth, as if toclaim or court notice 
and admiration, of which there was no touch in the latter. 

So strong was t#e impression made upon my mind by this first sight of, 
perhaps, the loveliest woman of her day, that, although it is five or eix-and- 
twenty years, I could at this moment place my feot on the spot where 
she stood, and before which her portrait hang—a little to the left of the 
door, as you enter the great room of the old Royal Academy. 

At this time Lady Blessington was about six-and-twenty years of age; 
but there was about her face, together with that beaming intellig: nce 
which rarely shows itself upon the countenance till that period of life, a 
bloom and freshness which as rarely survive early youth, and a total ab- 
sence of those undefinable marks which thought and feeling still more 
rarely fail to leave behind them. Unlike all other beautiful faces that [ 
have seen, hers was, at the time of which I speak, neither a history nor 
a prophecy—not a book to read and study, a problem to solve, ora 
mystery to speculate upon ; but a star to kneel before to worship—a pic- 
ture to gaze upon to admire—a flower the fragrance of which seemed to 
reach and penetrate you from a distance, by the mere looking upon it—in 
short, an end and a consummation in itself, not a means to, or a promise 
of anything else. 

_Lady Blessington had not, at the period I have jast spoken of, done any 
thing to distinguish herself in the literary world ; though the fine taste in 
art, and the splendid hospitalities of her husband, and her own personal 
attractions anid intellectual fascinations, had already made their residence 
in St. James’s Square the resort of all that was most conspicuous in art 
literature, and social and political distinction. It would be difficult to 
name any one among the many remarkable men of that day (namely, from 
1818, when her marriage with Lord Blessington took place, to 1822, when 
they went abroad to reside for several years—indeed, until Lord Bles- 
sivgton’s death in 1829), who then enjoyed, or have since acquired,a Eu- 
ropean reputation, with whom Lady Blessington was not on terms of so- 
cial intimacy, which amounted in almost every case to a certain mild and 
subdued phase of personal friendship—the only friendship which the 
progress of modern civilization has left among us—that, namely, which 
may subsist between man and woman. 

A tithe only of the names uf those who ranked among Lady Blessing- 
ton’s friends at this period, and who remained such during their respec- 
tive lives, would serve to show that her attractions were not those of 
mere beauty, or of mere wealth and station. Quite as little were they 
those of intellectual supremacy or literary distinction ; for at thie period 
shehad acquired none of the latter, and at no time did she possess the 
former. In fact, it was the mediocrity of her talents which secured and 
maintained for Lady Blessington that unique position which she held in 
the literary and social world of London, during the twenty years folluw- 
ing her husband's death. Not that she could ever have eompassed, 
much less have maintained, that position, unassisted by the rank and 
wealth which her marriage with Lord Blessington gave her, or even in 
the absence of that persoval beauty which gave the crowning prestige 
and the completing charm to her other attractions. But none of these, 
nor all of them united, would have enabled her to gain and keep the an- 
paralleled position she has held for the last twenty years, as the centre of 


all that was brilliant in the intellect, and distinguished in the literary, 
litical, and social life of London, had she not that indefina- 
le charm of manner and personal bearing which was but the outward 
expression of a spirit good and beautiful in itself, and therefore intense- 
ly sympathising with all that is good and beautiful in all things. The 
talisman by Lady Blessington, and which fixed around ber all 
that was bright and rich in intellect and in heart, was that “ blest condi- 
tion” of temperament and of spirit which, for the time being, sagennenes 
its like in all who came within the scope of its influence. Her rank and 
wealth, her beauty and celebrity, did but attract votaries to the outer 
precincts of the temple, many of whom only came to admire and wender, 
or to smile and depreciate, as the case might be. But once within the 
influence of the spell, all were changed into worshippers, because all felt 
the presence of the deity—all were penetrated by that atmosphere of 
mingled goodness and sweetness which beamed forth in her bright 
smiles, became musical in the modulations of her happy voice, or melted 
into the heartat her cordial words. 

If there never was a woman more truly “ fascinating’ than Lady Bles- 
sington, it was because there never was one who made less effort to be so. 
Not that she did not desire to please: no woman desireditmore. But she 
never tried to do so—never felt that she was doing so—never (so to speak) 
cared whether she did so or not. There was an abandon about her,— 
partly attributable to temperament, partly to her birth and country, and 
partly, no doubt, to her consciousness of great personal beauty,—which, 
in any woman less happily constituted, would have degenerated into 
something bordering on vulgarity. But in her it was so tempered by 
sweetness of disposition, and so kept in check by an exquisite social tact, 
as well as by natural good breeding as contradistingushed from artificial 
—in other words, a real sympathy, not an affected one, with the feelings 
of others—that it formed the chief charm and attraction of her character 
and bearing. . , j , : 

My personal acquaintance with Lady Blessington did not commence till 
herreturn from abroad, after her husband’s death. But as her social career 
from the period of her marriage with Lord Blessington in 1818, up to his 
death in 1829, was marked by features of great public interest, (Par. 
ticularly that almost daily intercourse with Lord Byron during the last 
few months of his strange life, which gave rise to her “ Conversations” 
with him, and her residence in Paris during the Revolution of July 1830) 
the reader may like to have before bim a brief summary of the events of 
that period, as noted in her own “ Diary,” which I have reason to believe 
she continued up to her death. 

From her marriage in 1818, till the autumn of 1822, Lord and Lady 
Blessington resided in St. James’s Square, where, as I have said, she 
formed an acquaintance, and in most cases au intimacy, with a very large 

ortion of the literary aud political celebrities of thatday. Here are a 
few of the names of those of her early friends who have already passed 
from the scene, or still linger on the verge of it :—Luttrell, illiam 
Spencer, Dr. Parr, Mathias, Rogers, Moore, John Kemble, Sir William 
Drummond, Sir William Gell, Cosway, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir George 
Beaumont, Lord Alvauley, Lord Dudley and Ward, Lord Guilford, Sir 
William Herschel, &c., &c.; and among political celebrities, Lords Grey 
and Castlereagh, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord John Russell, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Palmerston, &c. A 

In the autumn of 1822 the Blessingtons left England, with a view to a 
lengthened residence abroad. They stayed at Paris fora week, and then 
proceeded rapidly to Switzerland,—as rapidly, at least, as the princely 
style of their travelling arrangements permitted; for nothing could ex- 
ceed the lavish luxury with which Lord Blessington insisted on surround- 
ing his young and beautiful wife, whose simple tastes, and still more her 
genial sympathies with all classes of her fellow-beings, by no means co- 
veted such splendour, though her excitable temperament enabled her 
richly to enjoy its results. ; ‘ 

They reached the Jura in five days; travelled in Switzerland for about 
a month, and then returned, through Geneva and Lyons, to Vienne, in 
Dauphiny, where, by one of those unaccountable fancies in which onl 
they who are satiated with luxury and splendour ever indulge, they too 
up their abode at a vile inn (the only one the town afforded), and submit- 
ted for three weeks to all sorts of privations and inconveniences, in or- 
der, ostensibly. to explore the picturesque and antiquarian beauties of the 
most ancient city of the Gauls, and its vicinity, but in reality, to find in a 
little bracing and wholesome contrast, a relief from that ennui and lassi- 
tude which, at that time of day, used to induce sybarite lords to drive 
Brighton stages, and sensitive ladies to brave alone the dangers of Arabian 
deserts. 

From Vienne they proceeded to Avignon, at which city they made a 
stay of several weeks, and were féted by the notabilities of the place in 
an incessant round of dinners, balls, soirées, &c., which, marked as they 
were by all the deficiencies and désagrémens of French provincial hospi- 
tality, were nevertheless evjoyed by Lady Blessington with a relish 
strongly characteristic of that cordial and happy temperament which 








rendered her the most popular person of whetever circle she formed a 
art. 

¢ Loitering for about six weeks more between Avignon and Genoa, they 

arrived at the latter city at the endof March, 1823, and the next day La- 

dy Blessington was introduced (at his own particular request) to Lord 
Byron, who was residing in the Casa Saluzzo, at the village of Albaro, a 

short distance from the city. 

Lady Blessington’s intercourse with Lord Byron, so pleasantly and 
characteristically described by herself in the well-known published 
‘*Conversations,” and as she was accustomed to describe it viva voce, and 
still more pleasantly and characteristically, in her own conversations at 
Seamore Place and Gore House, formed an era in her life, and probably 
contributed as much tothe unique position which she afterwards held in 
London society for so many years, as even the charm of her manner, the 
elegance of her hospitality, and the social tact in which she was unrivalled. 
For Byron’s death occurred so soon after his quitting Genoa for Greece, 
and the last few months of his residence ih Italy had been so almost ex- 
clusively devoted to that friendly intercourse with the Blessingtons in 
which he evidently took unusual pleasure, that Lady Blessington may be 
considered as having been the depository of his last thoughts and feel- 
ings; and she may indeed be regarded as having had no small influence 
on the tone and colour of the last and best days of that most strange and 
wayward of men. 

Lady Blessington’s first interview with Byron took place at the gate of 
the court-yard of his own villa at Albaro. Lord Blessington, who had 
long been acquainted with Byron, had called on him immediately on their 
arrival at Genoa, leaving Lady Blessington in the carriage. In the course 
of conversation Lord Byron requested to be presented to Lady Blessing- 
tou~a request so unusual on his part in regard to English travellers, of 
whatever rank or celebrity, that Lord Blessington at once admitted that 
Lady B. was in the carriage, with her sister, Miss Power. On learning 
this, Lord Byron immediately hurried out to the gate, without his hat, 
and acted the amiable to the two ladies, in a way that was very unusual 
with him—so much 60, that, as Lady Blessington used to describe the in- 
terview, he evidently felt called upon to apologise for being, in her case at 
least, not quite the savage that the world reported him. At Byron’s 
earnest request they entered the villa, and passed two hours there, dur- 
ing which it is clear that the peculiar charm of Lady Blessington’s man- 
ner exercised its usual epell—that the cold, ecorning, and world-wearied 
spirit of Byron was, for the time being, “ subdued to the quality ” of the 
genial and happy one with which it held intercourse, and that both the 
poet and the man became once more what Nature intended them to be. 

On the Biessingtons’ departure, Byron asked leave to visitthem the 
next day at their hotel, and from that moment there commenced an inter- 
course of genial aud friendly intimacy between Byron aud Lady Blessing- 
ton which, untouched as it was by the least taint of flirtatiun on either 
side, might, had it endured a little longer, have redeemed the personal 
character of Byron, and saved him for those high and holy things for 
which his noble and beautiful genius seems to have been created, but 
which the fatal Nemesis of his early life interdicted him from accom- 

lishing. 
t Lady, Blessington seems, in fact, to have been the only woman of his 
own rank and station with whom Byron was ever at his ease, and with 
whom, therefore, he was himself. With all ethere he seemed to feel a 
constraint which irritated and vexed him into the assum tion of vices, 
both of manner and moral feeling, which did not belong tobim. It is evi- 
dent, from Lady Blessington’s details of conversations which must be (in 
substance at least) correctly reported, that Byron had a heart as soft as a 
woman’s or achild’s He used to confess to her that any affecting inci- 
dent or description in a book moved him to tears ; and in recalling some 
of the events of his early lite, he bas been frequently so moved in her 
presence. His treatment, also, of Lord Blessington, when he received 
the news of the death of his only son, Lord Mountjoy, just after their ar- 
rival at Genoa, was maiked by an almost feminine softness and gentlenes. 
His persona! regard for Lord Blessington had its origin in the same gen- 
tleness and goodness of heart. “I must say,” exclaimed Byron to Lady 
Blessington, at an early period of their acquaintance, ‘‘ that I never saw 
‘the milk of buman kinduess’ overflow in any pature to so great a degree 
as iv Lord Blessiugton’s. I used, before [ knew him well, to think that 
Shelley was the most amiable person I ever knew; but now I think that 
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Lord B. bears off the palm: for he has been assailed by all the temptations 
that so few can resist—those of ereyee poeta —ee has passed the 
ordeal victoriously ; while poor Shelly had been tried in the school of ad- 
versity only, which is not such a corrupter as that of prosperity. Ido as- 
sure you that I have thought better of mankind since I have known 
Blessington intimately.” 

It is equally certain that he thought better of womankind alter his ten 
weeks of almost daily intimacy with Lady Blessington at this period, 
and if his previous engagement with the Greek Committee had not in 
some sort compelled him to go to Greece, where his life was sacrificed to 
the excitements and annoyances of the new situation in which he thus 

laced himself, it is more than probable that his character and course of 
fife would have been changed. For what Byron all his life needed in 
women, and never once found except in his favourite sister, Mrs. Leigh, 
‘was @ woman not to love or be beloved by (he always found, or fancied 
he had found, more than enough of both these), but one whom he could 
thoroughly esteem and regard, for the frankness, sweetness, and goodness 
of her disposition and temper, while he could entirely admire in her those 
perfect graces and elegance of manner, and those exquisite charms of 
person, in the absence of which his fastidious taste and exacting imagi- 
nation could not realize the ideal of woman which was necessary to ren- 
der his intellectual intercourse with the sex agreeable, or even tolerable. 
Merely clever or even brilliant women—such as Madame de Stael—he 
hated; and even those who, like his early acquaintance, Lady J—, were 
both clever and beautiful, he was more than indifferent to, because, being 
from their station and personal pretensions, the leaders of fashion, they 
were compelled to adopt a system of life wholly incompatible with that 
natural one in which alone his own habits of social iutercourse enabled 
him to sympathise. Those women again who, with a daring reckless as 
his own, openly professed a passion for him (like the unhappy Lady 
or the scarcely less unfortunate Countess Guiccioli), he either despised 
and shrank from (as in the first of these instances), or merely pitied and 
tolerated (as in the second). But in Lady Blessington, Byron found re- 
alized all his notions of what a woman in his own station of life might 
and ought to be, in the present state and stage of society: beautiful asa 
Muse, without the smallest touch of personal vanity; intellectual enough 
not merely to admire and appreciate his pretensions, but to hold intellec- 
tual intercourse with him on a footing of perfect relative equality; full 
of enthusiasm for ce So good and beautiful, yet with a strong good 
sense which preserved her from any taint of that “‘ sentimentality” which 
Byron above all things else detested in women; surrounded by the hom- 
age of all that was high in intellect and station, yet natural and simple as 
a child; lapped in an almost fabulous luxury, with every wish anticipa- 
ted and every caprice a law, yet sympathising with the wants of the 

rest; an almost unlimited knowledge of the world and of society, yet 

h in spirit and earnest in impulse asa newly emancipated school-girl ; 
such was Lady Blessington when first Lord Byron became acqrainted 
with her, and the intercourse which ensued seemed to soften, humanize, 
and make a new creature of him. 

That I do not say this at random is proved by the fact that, within a 
very few pe of the commencement of their acquaintance, Byron wrote 
amost touching letter to his: wife (though any reconciliation had at this 
time become impossible), having for its object to put her mind at ease re- 
lative to any intention on his part to remove their daughter from her 
mother’s care—such a fearon Lady Byron’s part having been communi- 
cated tohim. This letter (which appears in Moore's * Lite of Byron’’) 
ne prevailed on Lady Blessington to cause to be delivered personally to 
- y Byron by a mutual friend, who was returning to England from 

enoa. 

The humanizing influence of which { have spoken lasted less than 
three months, and shortly after its close Byron went to Greece, where 
he died. 

Before closing my reference to Lady Blessington’s intercourse with 
Byron at Genoa, I may introduce some characteristic remarks that she 
gave me in manuscript, relative to the portrait of Byron by Count d’ Or- 
say, which appears as the frontispiece to her “ Conversations,” and had 
previously appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, where the ‘ Conversa- 
tions” were first published. It will not, I hope, be deemed any breach 
of confidence if I state that these remarks are written by the accom- 
ana author of the portrait they refer to, who will probably one day 

ecome as distinguished by the productions of his pen as he already is by 
those of his pencil and chisel. So far as I am aware, the following is the 
only effusion of Count d’Orsay’s pen which has yet appeared in print :— 

“ Le portrait de Lord Byron, dans le dernier numéro du New Monthly 
Magazine, a attiré sur lai des attaques sans nombre—et pourquoi? Par- 
cequ’il ne coincide pas exactement avec les idées exager¢es de MM. les 
Romantiques, qui finiront, je pense, par faire de Thomas Moore un géaut, 
tp qu’ils restent quelque temps sans le voir. Il est difficile, je pense, 

e satisfaire le public, surtout lorsqu’il est décidé a ue croire un portrait 
ressemblant qu’autant qu'il rivalise d’exagération: avec l'idée qu'il se 
forme d’un sujet ; et si jusqu’a ce jour es portraits publiés de Lord 
Byron sont paseés sains et saufs d’attaque, c’est que l'artiste ne s’étoit at- 
taché qu’a faire un beau tableau. auquel son sujet ne ressembloit qu’un 
peu. Redresser |’esprit du public sur la réelle apparence de Lord Byron 
est sans contredit plus difficile a faire, qu’a prouver quele meilleur 
compliment que sa mémoire ait recue, est la conviction intime, que l’on 
a, qu’il devoit étre d’un beau idéal, pour marcher de front avec ses 
ouvrages; ainsi rien moins qu'une perfection n'est capable de satisfaire 
le public littéraire. Il n’en est pas moins vrai que les deux seuls portraits 
véridiques de Lord Byron présentés jusqu’a ce jour au public, sont celui 
en téte de Pouvrage de Leigh Hunt, et ceiui du New Monthly ; qu’ils satis- 
fassent ou non, la présente génération d’enthousiastes, peu importe, car, 
trop généralement, elle est influencé par des motifs secondaires. Oa 
trouve dans ce moment des parenrs de Lord Byron qui se gendarment a 
l'idée, qu’on le decrive montant a cheval avec une veste de nankin brodé 
et des guetres ; et qui ne peuvent digérer qu'il soit représenté trés mai- 
gre, lorsqu’il est plus que prouvé, que personne n’étoit aussi maigre que 
lui en 18234 Genes. Le fait est qu’il paroit qu’au lieu de regarder les 
poétes avec les yeux, il fant pour le moins des verres grossissants, ou des 
prismes si particuliers qu’on auroit de la peine a se les procurer. C’est 
pour cette raison qu’il est probable que |’auieur de |’esquisse regrette- 
de s’en etre rapporté a ses propres yeux, et d’avoir satisfait toutes les con 
noissances présentes de Lord Byron, qui ont alors si maladroitement in- 
tercédés pour la publication de cette triste et infortunée esquisse, qui 
rend le Court Journal et tant d’autres inconsolables.’* 

On ee Genoa in thejearly part of June, 1823, the Blessingtons pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where they remained sight-seeing for three weeks, 
and then proceeded to Rome; here they stayed for another week, and 
then took up their residence for a lengthened pericd at Naples. Having 
hired the beautiful (farnished) palazzo of the Princeand Princess di Bel- 
vedere, at Vomero, overlooking the beautiful bay, they not a little as- 
tonished ite princely owners, at the requirements of English luxury, and 





the extent of English wealth, by almost entirely refurnishing it, and en- | 


gaging a large suite of Italian servants iu addition to their Engl ish 
ones. 


In this, one of the most splendid residences of Italy, Lady Blessington 
again became, for nearly three years, the centre of all that was brilliant 
among her own travelling compatriots, and of much that was distinguish- 
ed among the Italian nobility and literati. 

In February, 1826, they left Naples, and the next year was passed 
between Rome, Florence, Genoa, and Pisa. The remainder of their 
residence in Italy was completed by another few months at Rome and 





* The portrait of Lord Byron, in the last number of the New Monthly Magazine, 
has drawn upon him a without number—and why? Because it does not 
exactly tally with the omeumues notions of certain gentlemen of the romantic 
school, who will finish, I believe, by making Tom Moore a giant—if they can but 
pee out of sight of him fora while. It is difficult, in my mind, to satisfy the 
public, especially when they are bent upon only trusting the faithfulness of a por- 
trait, so far as it rivals in exaggeration heir own impressions of the subject : and 
if, to this dey, the published portraits of Lord Byron have passed safe and sound 
from attack, it is only because each artist has contented himself with painting a 
showy picture, to which his subject bore small resemblance. It is, without doubt, 
a much more difficult matterto set the public mind right, touching the real ap. 
pearance of Lord Byron, than to prove thatthe highest compliment paid to his 

is the thorough and general conviction, that he must have been posses- 
sed of an ideal beauty, to have been the author of his works. Nothing shon, 
therefore, of perfection is capable of satisfying the literary public ; though it is 
none the less true that, up to the present time, the only two trustworthy portraits 
of Lord Byron offered to the public are the frontispiece of Leigh Hunt's work, 
and that of the New Monthly. Whether these are acceptable to the present 
generation of enthusiasts, or otherwise, matters little, for they are too habitually 
influenced by secondary motives. At this very moment some of Lord Byron’s 
relatives are up in arms at the notion, that he should be described as mounting 
his horse, with an embroidered nankeen waistcoat on, and in gaiters; whilst 
they cannot get over his being represented as excessively spare in person, when 
it isa fact @ <7 doubt, that, in 1823, Genoa did not hold a human being so thin 
as himself, The fact is, it seems, that in place of looking at poets with the naked 
eye, there must be at least magnifying glasses employed, or prisms so peculiar 
that they would be very difficult toobtain. It is for this reason probable that the 
author of the sketch regrets having trusted to his own eyes, and having satisfied 
all the personal acquaintances of Lord B —those who so inadvertentl begged 
for the ication of this sad and unfortunate likeness, that has rendered the 

Court Jowrnal aad so many others iuconsolable.—Ed. Albion. 
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about a year more betwen the other principal cities of Italy that the 
travellers had not previously visited. : 

In the June of next year (1828) we again find Lady Blessington at 
Paris, after an absence of more than six years; and here it was her des- 
tiny to witness the events of the last days of the old Bourbon dynasty, 
and this in the almost daily presence of and intercourse with those per- 
sonal friends and near family connexions who were the most devoted and 
chivalrous of its supporters, the Duc aud Dachesse de Guiche, the Duc 
de Grammont (father of the Duc de Guiche), the venerable Madame 
Crauford, the Dac de Cazes, Prince Polignac, &c. The splendour and 
lexary with which Lady Blessington was at this, as at all otner periods of 
her marriage, surrounded by the somewhat too gorgeous taste of her do- 
ting husband, may be jadged of by a brief description of her chambre a 
coucher and dressing-room, in the superb hotel (formerly that of Marshal 
Ney) which they occupied in the Rue de Bourbon, its principal rooms 
lo king on the Quay d’Orsay and the Tuileries gardens. The bed, which 
stood as usual in e recess, rested upon the backs of two exquisitely carved 
silver swans, every feather being carved in high relief. The recess was 
lined throvghout with white flated silk bordered with blae embossed 
lace, the frieze of the recess being hung with curtains of pale blue silk 
lined with whitesatin. The remainder of the furniture, namely, a richly 
carved sofa, occupying oue entire side of the room, an écritoire, a bergere, 
a book-stand, a Psyche-glass, and two coffres tor jewels, lace, &c., were 
all of similar fancy and workmanship, and all silvered, to match the bed. 
The carpet was of rich uncut pile, of a pale blue. The hangings of the 
dressing-room were of blue silk, covered with lace, and richly trimmed 
with frills of the same ; so also were the toilette-table, the chaise-longue, 
the dressing-stools, &c. There was a salle de bain attached, draped through 
out with white muslin trimmed with lace, and containing a sofa and 
bergére covered with the same. The bath of white marble was inserted 
in the floor, and on the ceiling was painted a Flora scattering flowers with 
— hand, and suspending in the other an alabaster lamp, in the shape ofa 
otus. 

The whole of the vast hotel occupied by the Blessingtons during the 
first year of this their second lengthened residence in Paris was fitted up 
with a luxury and at acost no less lavish than those bestowed on the 
rooms I have just described. But it is proper to state here that Lady 
Blessington herself, though possessing exquisite taste in such matters, 
by no means coveted or encouraged the lavish expense which her husband 
bestowed upun her ; and in the case of the particular rooms just deacri- 
bed, he so managed as not to let her see them till they were complete, and 
ready for her reception. Indeed Lady Blessington had, in all pecuniary 
matters, much more of worldly prudence than her lord. The enormous 
cost of entirely furnishing a hotel like that in which they now resided, 
may be judged of by what was said to be the origiaal cost of the orna- 
mental decorations of the walls alone, including mirrors,—namely, a 
million of francs. 

With this year the more than queen-like splendours and lusuries of 
Lady Blessington’s life ceased. In 1829 her husband died, leaving her a 
joiuture of 2,500/. a year, and a large amount of personal property, in the 
shape of furniture, plate, pictures, objects of vertu, &c. After witnessing 
all the excitements of the ‘“ Three Days” of July,1830, and partaking per- 
sonally in some of the dangers connected with them, Lady Blessington, 
at the close of the autumn of that year returned to England, there tuo re- 
side uninterruptedly till within a few weeks of her death. 

The following sketches were made in The Riug in Hydée Park about 
the period of Lady Blessington’s London life now reterred to:— 

“ Observe that green chariot just making the turn of the unbroken line 

of equipages. Though it is now advancing towards us with at least a 
dozen carriages between, it is to be distinguished from the throng by 
the elevation of the driver and footman above the ordinary level of the 
line. As itcomes nearer we cau observe the particular points which give 
it that perfectly distingué appearance which it bears above all others in 
the throng. They consist of the white wheels ligutly picked out with 
green and crimson; the high-stepping action, blood-like shape, and bril- 
liant manége of its dark-bay horses; the perfect style of its driver; the 
height (six feet two) of its slim, spider-limbed, powdered footman, perk- 
ed up ai least three feet above the roof of the carriage, and occupying 
his eminence with that peculiar air of accidental superiority, hait petit- 
maitre, oH eR which we take to be the idea! of tootman-per- 
fection: and, finally, the exceedingly light, airy, aud (if we may so 
speak) intellectual character of the whole set-out. The arms and sup- 
porters blazoned on the centre pauels, and the small coronet beneath the 
window, indicate the nobility of station; aud if ever the nobility of na- 
ture was blazoned on the ‘complement extern’ of humanity, it is on the 
lovely face within—lovely as ever, thoughit has been loveliest amoung the 
lovely for a longer time than we dare call to our own recollection, much 
less to that of the fair being before us. If the Countess of Blessington 
(for it is she whom we are asking the reader to admire,—howbeit at se- 
cond-hand, and through the doubly refracting medium of plate-glass and 
a blonde veil) is not now so radiant with the bloom of mere youth as 
when she first put to shame Sir Thomas Lawrence’s chef-d'euvre in the 
form of her own portrait, what she has lost in the graces of mere com- 
plexion she has more than gained in those of intellectual expression. Nor 
can the observer have a better opportunity than the present of admiring 
that expression; unless, indeed, he is fortunate enough to be admitted to 
that intellectual converse in which its owner shines beyond any other fe- 
males of the day, and with an earnestness, a simplicity, and an abandon, 
as rare in such cases as delightful. The lady her companion is the Coun- 
tess de St. Marsauit, her sister, whose finely cut features and perfectly 
oval face bear a striking general resemblance to those of Lady B. without 
being at all dike them.” 
_ “ But see! what is this vision of the age of chivalry, that comes career- 
ing towards us on horseback, in the form of a stately cavalier, than whom 
nothing has been witnessed in modern times more noble in air and bear- 
ing, more spiendid in person, more distingué in dress, more consummate 
in equestrian skill, more radiant in intellectual expression, and altogether 
more worthy and fitting to represent one of those knights of the olden 
time who warred for truth and beauty beneath the banner of Coeur de 
Lion. It is Count d’?O—y, son-in-law of the late Lord Blessington, and 
brother to the beautiful Duchess de Guiche. Those who have the pleas- 
ure of being personally intimate with this accomplished foreigner will 
confirm our testimony that no man has been more popular in the upper 
circles, or has better deserved to be so. His inexhaustible good spirits 
and good nature, his lively wit, his generous disposition, and kis varied 
acquirements, make him the favourite companion of his own sex; while 
his unrivalled personal pretensions render him, to say the least, ‘ the ob- 
served of all observers’ of the other sex. Indeed since the loss of poor 
William Locke there has been nobody to even dispute the palm of fe. 
male admiration with Count D’O—y.” 

_ It is perhaps worth while to remark here, in passing, that Lady Bles- 
sington’s taste in dress and equipage was not only essentially correct, but 
in advance of her time; in proof of which it may be stated that, though 
the most conspicuous results of that taste stood alone for years after they 
were first introduced, they at last became the universal fashions of the 
day. Lady Blessington was the first to introduce the beautifully simple 
fashion of wearing the hair in bands, but was not imitated in it till she 
had persevered for at least seven years; and it was the same with the 
white wheels, and peculiar style of picking out, of her equipages,—both fea- 
tures being universally adopted some ten or a dozen years after Lady 
Blessington had introduced and persevered in them. 

It was shortly after her return to England that I was personally intro- 
duced to Lady Blessington by a mutual friend; and my acquaintance 
continued from that time till her departure from England a few weeks 
before her death. 

At the period of my first introduction to Lady Blessington she had just 
contributed to the New Monthly Magazine, {then under the direction of her 
friend Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart.) the “ Conversations with Lord 
Byron,” and they had obtained her a reputation for literary talent, of 
which woe etry efforts,—two slight works entitled ‘‘ The Magic Lan- 
thorn,” and “A Tour in the Netherlands,” had given little or no prom- 
ise. But these Conversations with Byron, characteristic as they were 
both of him and of herself, were flat and spiritless—or rather, marrowless 
—compared with Lady Blessington’s own viva voce conversations of him, 
one half-hour of which contained more pith and substance—more that was 
worth remembering and recording—than the whole octavo voiume in 
which the printed conversations were afterwards collected. In fact, talk- 
ing, not writing, was Lady Blessington’s forte; and the ‘‘ Conversations” 
In question, though ths slightest and least studied of all her numerous 
productions, was incomparably the best, because the most consonant, in 
subject and material, with her intellectual temperament,—which was 
fluent and impulsive, rather than meditative or sentimental. After reading 
any one of her books, excepting the “ Conversations,” you could not help 
wondering at the reputation Lady Blessington enjoyed, as the companion, 
on terms of perfect intellectual equality, of the most accomplished and 
brilliant writers, statesmen, and other celebrities of the day. But the 
first half-hour of her talk solved the mystery at once. Her genius lay 
(so to speak ) in her tongue. The pen paralysed it—changing what would 





otherwise have been originality, into a mere echo or recollection—what 
would have awakened and excited the hearer by its freshness and bril- 
liance, into what wearied and put to sleep the reader by its platitude and 
eammonploce. As a novel-writer Lady Blessington was but a better sort 
of Lady Stepney or Lady —— . But as a talker she wasa better 
sort of De Stael—as acute, as copious, as off-hand, as original, and almost 
as sparkling; but without a touch of her arrogance, exigence, or pedant- 
ry; and with a faculty for listening, that is the happiest and most indis- 
pensable of all the talents which go to constitute a good talker; for any 
tall that is not the actual and immediate result of listening, is at once a 
bore and an impertinence. 

Another of the attractions which contributed to give Lady Blessington 
that unique position in London society which she held for so many years, 
and even more exclusively aud conspicuously after her husband’s death 
than before it, was that strong personal interest which she felt, and did 
not scruple to evince,on every topic on which she was called upon to 
busy herself,—whether it was the fashion of a cap, or the fate of nations. 
In this her habit of mind was French rather than English—or rather it 
was [rish—which is no Jess demonstrative than the Freach, and infinitely 
more impressible. Of French demonstrations of sudden interest aud 
goodwill you doubt the sincerity, even while you accept and acknowledge 
them. They are the shining and small change of society, which you ac- 
cept for their pleasing aspect, but do not take the trouble of carrying 
them away with you, because you know that betore you can get them 
home they will have melted into thin air. But there was no doubting the 
cordiality and sincerity of Lady Blessington, while their outward demon- 
strations lasted; the coin was genuine, however small its ourreut 
value. 

In recalling to mind the remarkable persons I have met at the house of 
Lady Blessington, the most celebrated is the Countess Guiccioli, with 
whom Lady Blessington became intimate after the death of Byrou, aud 
maintained a continued correspondence with her. Madame Guiccioli 
wasstill very handsome at the time I met her at Seamore Place—I think 
in 1832-3 ; but she by no meats gave me the impression of a person with 
whom Byron would be likely to fall in love ; and her conversation (for I 
was specially introduced to her) was quite as little of a character to 
strike or interest a man so intolerant of the commonplaces of society as 
Byron. Not that the Countess Guiccioli was a commonplace person; but 
there was in her manners a total want of that vivacity and demonstrative- 
ness which, though they did not touch Byron's heart, pleased his fancy, 
and pampered his vanity. Neither was there about her any of that be- 
witching sweetness and grace, and that winning softness, which usually 
form the characteristic attractions of women of her complexion and tem- 
perament. To see and converse with the Countess Guiccioli was, in fact, 
to be satisfied that all Byron's share in the passion which has become 80 
famous as to render no excuse necessary for this allusion to it, was merely 
a passive permitting himself to be loved: a condition of mind which, 
after all, is perhaps the happiest and most salutary etfect of woman's 
love, upon men like Byron. And it seems to have been specially so in 
Byron's case: for the period in which the Gamba family lived under his 
roof was the only one in the whole of his recorded career to which his 
friends and admirers can look back with feelings even approaching to 
satisfaction and respect. ‘ 

I remember calling on Lady Blessington one day when she bad just re- 
ceived a long letter from Madame Guiccioli, a considerable portion of 
which she read to me, as being singularly characteristic of Italian notions 
of the proprietics of social life. The letter was written apropos to some 
strictures which had appeared in an English journal, on the impropriety 
or immorality of the liaison between Madame Guiccioli and Byron, and on 
the fact of the father and brother of the lady having resided in the same 
house with the lovers. The peculiarity of Madame Guiccioli’s letter was 
the earnest, and at the same time perfectly naive and artless way in which 
she contended that the main point of the charge against her in the Eu- 
glish journal was precisely that on which she rested her entire exculpa- 
tion from either sin or blame. And she went on to declare, in the most 
solemn manner, that she had never passed a night under Byron’s roof 
that was not sanctioned by the presence of her father and brother. She con- 
cluded by earnestly begging Lady Blessington to defend her character 
trom the attacks in question, on the special ground of the fact just cited ! 

Among the other remarkable persons whom I met at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s about this period were the Duc and Duchesse de Grammont, the 
Duc and Duchesse de Guiche, and the Baron D’Haussez,—the two 
former the chief persons of the household of Charles X. and his family, 
and the latter one of his miuisters. Tnis was almost immediately alter 
the Revolution of July 1830, during the whole period of which the Duc 
de Guiche had remained in personal attendance on the King. The Duch- 
esse de Guiche was extremely beautiful, and in manner the model of a 
high-born and high-bred French-woman. 

Baron D’Haussez, the minister of marine of Charles X., gave one the 
idea of anything but a minister of state. He was a plain, good-natured, 
easy-going person, with little vivacity, much appearance of bonhommie, 
and altogether more English in his manner and temperament tian 
French. 

Another of the more recent haditués of Gore House was Prince Louis 
Napoleon, who, after his elevation to power, treated Lady Blessington 
with marked distinction, and whose fayour, together with her family con- 
nection and long intimacy with several of the heads of the oldest and no- 
blest families of France, would, had she lived, have given to her a position 
in the social circles of Paris even more brilliant than that which she had 
so long held in London.— Bentley's Miscellany. 





THE IMPRUDENT CALIPH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 





From the American Review. 


We have found the following political jeu @ esprit in the Paris Revwe Comique. Beneath 
the more than transparent veil of oriental names which the witty author has borrowed, our 
readers will discover, and without much difficulty, taree eminent personages of the present 
age, the President of Frauce, the President of the Ministerial Council, and the King ot 
Bankers.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 

In former times there reigned in Bagdad the young Caliph Omar el 
Arousch, nephew of the illustrious Haroun Alraschid. 

All the world knows that the Caliph Haroun Alraschid was dethroned 
by the family of the Barmecides, surnamed the Simpletons, and that he 
died in exile on an island in the Indian seas. 

His nephew, Omar el Arousch, met with some singular adventures. A 
sage seer said to him in his childhood: “ My son, always remember this 
maxim, which all great men have acknowledged; ‘To will, is to per- 
form ;’ which means neither more nor less than that, with a hard and de- 
termined head, a man may attain any object, even that of becoming Ca 
liph of Bagdad ; although the high rank of Caliph is at present held by 
the junior branch of the Barmecide family, who dethroned the elder 
branch surnamed the Simpletons, who had previously dethroned your 
august uncle, Haroun Alraschid.” 

“ Well, then,” said little Omar, “it is my will to become Caliph of 
Bagdad.” 

“ You shall become so,” said the seer, “ but on the condition that your 
head be hard and determined.” 

“ Fear me not,” replied the prince, and from that time forward he re- 
gularly, every morning, knocked his head against a wall, to harden it 48 
much as possible, and he succeeded so well that he made his head 6° 
hard that nothing could penetrate it. 

And for this reason the prediction of the seer was fulfilled. 

One fine morning the inhabitants of Bagdad drove from the walls of 
their city the junior branch of the Barmecides, who bad dethroned the 
elder branch, surnamed the Simpletons, who had exiled Haroun Alras- 
chid; after which they said— : 

“ Let us choose for our Caliph, Prince Omar, the nephew of the illus- 
trious Haroun; he is of all the princes of the earth the one who has the 
hardest head, and in truth, a chimney falling on it would in nowise dam- 
age it; in this way we shall have the glory of being governed by the only 
caliph in the world who could venture to ride through our streets with- 
out risk of injury, even during a hurricane.” . 

And the Prince Omar was thus proclaimed — ae 

One evening he had a vision, in which appeared to him his uncle Ha- 
roun, who seemed to laugh so violently as to be obliged to hold both his 
sides. 
“Ah! my good nephew,” cried the apparition, “how art thou bediz- 
ened! Who the deuce could have imagined that I should one day see my 
crown upon thy head ?” , ‘ 

“ This is the advantage of having a hard head,” replied the nephew: 
“*To will is to perform,’ said a sage man to me.” - 
“ Zounds, my good nephew, what a philosopher you have become - 
cried the uncle, laughing still more he«riily; but soon assuming @ serious 
air, he continued: ‘ nae 
««T will now give you a lesson on the art of governing. Do you kno : 
the errors above all others wh ch caliphs in our days ought the mos 
carefully to avoid ?” 





* Lady Blessington’s third sister is the Viscountess Canterbury. 


“Catching cold in the head,” rejcined the prince, with much assurance 
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“ ’s not it.”’ - 

The young prince reflected for a moment, pressed his hand to his fore- 
ary ‘ have it now; to avoid eating fricasseed rabbits.” pares 

“ You are worthy of belonging to the elder branch of the Barmecides, 
exclaimed the oe disdaiufully shrugging up his shoulders. “ _ rea 
danger which threatens the caliphs of this age, is the influence of — 
ciers. Ifonce a caliph gets into their hands he is lost for ever. ane 
seize him by the throat and govern in his stead. I spent the ten years o 
my reign ia combatting the influence of financiers, and they ee 
me at last. It was the financiers who for six weeks delayed the shich 

aign I andertook when I invaded Hindostan, and it was this delay whic 
Brought about the disasters that caused my downfall. Thus, my “io 
phew, hold this as certain, that the financiers will destroy you if you do 

ot crush them.” f : 
7 Having uttered these words, the uncle vanished, after having broken 
some porcelain vases in the apartment. : f 

Seae, aping citizens who chanced to espy him as he was poe Se 
the clouds, cried out loudly, “ Long live the great Haroun Alraschid. 
But Haroun, being irritated, took off his shoes and threw them at their 
nthe Academy of Sciences having beeo consulted on this astounding 
event, came to the conclusion that the shoes had fallen from the moon. 

Notwithstanding this, an usurer, well known at Bagdad, had presented 
himself to the new caliph on the very day of his accession. » 

“ Meia brince,” said he, with a singularly strong Chinese acBent, “ I 
vos te panker of your uncle, and I lent him monies vrom bure batriotism. 
Ah! your uncle vos a prave — tb 7 gome to offer you vifteen bon- 

ittle sequins whic af here in a pag.’ 
on nee SS oat said the prince; ‘fifteen hundred thovsand se- 
uins are always good to take, and the more so that I have occasion for 
his moment.” 
The impradent caliph took the sequins, bought himself sixty horses, a 
hundred women for his harem, and filled his cellar with champagne in 
despite of the prohibition of the Prophet, and then gave the place o grand 
vizier to a stoat bald-hoaded man, who for eighteen years had pretended 
to be conversant with political affairs, and had become the laughing stock 
of the whole city. ' 

From that moment his only occupation was to drink his champagne, 
see his women dance, and ride out on horseback through the streets, and 
the environs of Bagdad. ; 

The inbabitants ot the city, however, having heard that the stout bald- 
headed man bad been appointed vizier, indulged in a thousand jests on 
the subject; then they ceased to jest, and loudly blamed the caliph for 
having made so imprudent an appointment. , 

The caliph, being alarmed at this demonstration of discontent, announc- 
ed that he was about to dismiss the grand vizier; but this ramour had 20 
sooner been spread abroad in the city, than the usurer, with the Chinese 
accent, hastened to the palace. 

“ Mein briace,” exclaimed he, “are you apout to dismish your pald 
headed vizier?” 

“Yes, my good man,”’ replied Omar. 

“Ah! de tevil! de tevil! de tevil!’ 

‘What do you mean by your devils?” 

“Vy, ifde fizier goes out de schtocks vill go town on de Pagdat ex- 
change.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ And I shall pe obliged to ask you to rebay de vifteen hundred tous- 
and little sequins dat I lent you de oder day.” 

The caliph at once comprehended his position, bowed his head, and 
retained his vizier in office, although he heard every day, when riding 
out, shouts as he passed by of “‘ Down with the grand vizier, who is the 
laughing-stock of Bagdad'” 

When this bappened he wou!d return to his palace, and console him- 
self with his hundred women and his champagne. 

Sometime after this the Persians, who were friends of the subjects of 
the caliph, dethroned their Schah, after having effected a revolution ana- 
logous to that which had seated the nephew of Haroun Alraschid, the 
great, upon the throne of Bagdad. It was perfectly natural that the peo- 
ple of this city should go the assistance of the Persians, who were threat- 
ened by the Emperor of Mogul, who wished to interfere for the purpose 
of re-establishing the Schah upon the throne of Ispahan. This was also 
the secret desire of Caliph Omar, who would in this have followed the 

olicy of his uncle; but he bad no sooner allowed his intentions to be 

ivined, than the same usurer with the Chinese accent, once more hur- 
ried to the palace. 

“Mein brince !"’ 

“What's the matter now ?” 

‘*De beeples are dalking of an intervention !” 

“ Weil!” 

‘If de Grand Mogal is disbleased mit us, de schtocks will fall on de 
Change, and [ shall pe opliged to ask you to bay de vifteen hundred tou- 
sand leetle sequins you know of.” 

“Go to the deuce with you,” replied the young caliph, and he bowed 
his head as on the former occasion, and he went to seek for consolation 
with Fatima, his favourite. 

A month alter this the imbecile grand vizier published some ordinances 
of so tyraunical a nature that they created general indignation among the 
people of Bagdad. 

“Verily,” said they, “it was for less than this, that we drove away 
the la:t Barmecide of the junior branch.” 

These . umours reached the ear of Prince Omar at the moment when 
he had jast raised a glass of champagne to his lips to drink to the health 
of the Pnaraohs, whom he had been taught to believe were his grand 
uncles, At the same moment the usurer rushed in panting for breath. 

‘« Mein brince, I am here again.” 

““T see that clearly enough.” 

“ Dey say you vill annul de ordinance of de Grand Fizier! Den dere 
be be a great tallon de Change, and | shall be vorsed to ask you to 

ay’— 

The Prince prevented him from saying another word, by seizing him 
by the shoulders and pushiug him out of the room, but he did not dare to 
recall the ordinances, and spent the evening in drinking champagne with 
his women, in order to divert his thoughts from this unpleasant predica- 
ment. 

While drinking the fifteenth bottle, his illustrious uncle again appear- 
ed to him. His irritated relative began by breaking all the looking-glas- 
es in the room, and then addressing his nephew, who was trembling in 
his bed, said— . 

“Well, young man, we are in a pretty pass.’’ 

Yes, in truth.” 

“ You have failen into the snare like a poor badger—and yet I warned 
you of it.” 

_ “How could [help it, uncle?’ The Chinese accent of that man had 
inspired me with so much confidence.” 

_‘ You could not then understand that this usurer is an agent of the ju- 
nior brauch of the Barmecides, and that in compelling you to retain that 
imbecile grand vizier, the partisans of the Barmecides wished to stir up 
the people against you, and bring about a revolation.” 

“I see it now. Alas! alas! how can I relieve myself from this terrible 
position. I have not the first sou towards repaying the fifteen hundred 
a —. Who can give me good counsel ?” 

“It would be more tv the purpose, if some one wo i ou the 
fifteen hundred tnousand cagnheat meee 

“That he should have so perfidious a heart with such a Chinese ac- 
cent! Ob! uncle, what am I to do?” 

‘That is no affair of mine.” 

“ Alas! alas! [I am lost.” 

The illustrious Haroua crossed his hands behind bis back, a gesture 
which was habitual with him while living; took two or three turns in 
the room, apparently in very ill-hamour, broke a water jag and a decan- 
ter, aud disappeared, after giving a furious kick to the bald-headed grand 
Vizier, whom he met ascending the staircase of the palace, his portfolio 


under his arm, and lki j j “Omi ie 
ye ot Bagded. with all the gravity becoming the most ri 
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THE CHRONIC COMPLAINT. 


In the immediate vicinity of that vast emporium of fever-breeding alleys, 
marine store shops, and unwashed atums of humanity, ‘ Drury Lane,” 
stood, some few years since, onc of those manufactories of the staff of lite 
—a baker's shop. One morning, having had what is commonly called a 


* As our re iders may not comprehend this allusi 
LocisKVI. ator escaping from Pate rea aon, we wil remind them ta 
was an inn th : host of which was celebrated for the exquisite way in which he 
ee $ gibelotte de lapins,” (tricassee of rabbits.) The king insisted on 

alting \o test the innkeeper’s culinary skill, of which he had often heard. While 
thus indulging bis gastronomic propensity, a troop of gend’armes, who had been 
sent in pureuit of him, eurrounded tha house, seized the kin "and conducted 
him back to Paris, A dish of rabbits cost him his life.—[Trans | 























“few words” (which, in reality means a many, and big words 
too) with my iCndledy, en toute to my office T passed this vw :* little 
bill was suspended in the window for the information of that unfortunate 
portion of the public, lodging-bunters, that “asingle gentleman” might 
there be “ done for.” The windows were particularly clean. I am a 
prest admirer of clean windows, and notwithstanding the great risk of 

eing parboiled from the steam of fermenting bread, I recklessly plunged 
into the very bosom of shelved and manufactured dough. 

The proprietess, Mrs. Rasper, was sitting at a small desk making entries 
in an immense volume, the pages of which were divided into countless 
he by black and red lines, forming a cabalistic species of anglo-ara- 

esque. The lady was of tall, but spare form, and attired in widow's 
weeds ; she was not wanting in dignity, but it was of an inferior kind 

On asking to see her apartments, she slowly lifted her head, and atter 
scrutinizing me from head to foot, as if mentally taking my dimensions, 
in order to be sure that I should fit the rooms, she threw some bread- 
raspings over the leaves of the book, arose, and desired me to follow her to 
a back-door, leading to a narrew and almost perpendicular staircase, at 
the summit of which was a quaintly furnished apartment decorated and 
fashioned as the drawing-room of the late Mr. Rasper. 

While engaged in the study of the defunct Mr. aaeet portrait, | was 
startled by a deep groan; it arose from the depths of the heart of Mrs. 
Rasper one had seated herself in an arm-chair. “I can never sit down 
without sighing,” said that lady. ‘Indeed Ma’am, are you not well?” 
—‘‘No, Sir, [ never am well,’’ she sharply replied, as if astonished at my 
ignorance. ‘I am very sorry for you, Ma’am’’—* Nobody is sorry fo~ 
me, Sir; I am a persecuted, poor, lone widow; yes, I am a marked wo- 
man—my poor husband’s dead. My protector’s gone, Sir, or he would 
never have allowed my feelings to have been wounded by having to let 
apartments, He, poor man, Tittle knows how I am worried to death. 
But I am sinking fast—the world wo’nt be troubled with me long. Oh, 
this complaint will kill me.” [became seriously alarmed and suggested 
water or eau de cologne. ‘No, Sir, leave me alone, do let me have a 
little of my own way, it will end my persecutions.” This was the most 
unfortunate position [ was ever in in my life. She looked really very 
ill; were she to die suddenly, what would be the consequences ; the con- 
templation was horrible, and [ resolved to get vut of the house as soon as 

ossible. I was going, but Mrs. Rasper, apparently guessing at my reso- 

ution, suddenly grew calmer, aud said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, Sir, I have had 

an attack of my old complaint, aud my doctor tells me it was born with 
me, and he saysit is a chronic disease of the spleen, which is much 
commoner than most people imagine; but I am better now.” 

Not having the most robust health myself, I sympa’hized with the 
lady, and easily forgetting her oddity of tenper (as no doubt it arose 
from internal pain,) [ settled with her the necessary preliminaries, and 
soon entered upon my new abode. 

Daring the first week or two, I had many opportunities of seeing, or 
rather hearing,of my laudlady’s sufferings from this “ chronic complaint.” 
The very slightest contradiction would prodace an attack. One of her 
symptoms was the mono-maniac idea that the whole world was conspir- 
ing todo her (the individual Mrs. Rasper) some bodily harm. It was to 
this imaginary crusade against her that she imputed the rapid falling off 
ot her customers—perhaps being aware of her complaint they were 
afraid of being contaminated, as many nervous persons are of entering a 
shop with mourning shutters before the window; but, however, Mrs. 
Rasper thought that this had nothing to do with it, and imputed her loss 
of custom to the new bakers in the same street, who she declared had 
been sent there by her evil genius, forthe express purpose of persecuting 
her and nothing else. 

Mrs. Rasper had two sons, both of whose non-success in life had been 
brought about in consequence of their parent’s unfurtunate complaint. 
In the novitiate of life, school existence, they had been placed with due 
care and expense, at a “respectable school,’”’ where they remained till 
they had got “ rule of three” deep in Walkingame, and obtained the 
reputation of “smart boys.’”” When the school-master called on Mrs. 
Rasper with his bill, some extra charges caused a violent paroxysm of this 
terrible disorder. ‘ Sir Pedagogue,” not liking to risk a relapse the fol- 
lowing quarter, expelled them trom under his educational wing. The 
rest of their school boyhood was passed in so many ditlerent establish- 
ments, that they acquired a distaste for letters. Ou leaving school, one 
after the other was apprenticed to their mother, and ran away almost as 
soon as they were bound; one wasdrowned at *‘ sea” and the other killed 
in “India.” The natural support of her old age was snapped in the bud, 
through her * chronic complaiut,’’ which, like rheumatic gout, was a “‘ bug- 
bear,” even to the kindest and nearest of her friends. Notwithstanding 
that, Mrs. Rasper loved her children, they were victims to her “ chronic 
complaint ;” nothing could stand against its paroxysms, which fell upon 
the members of her family like avalanches. 

One evening, Mrs. Rasper, entered my room, sans ceremonie, and draw - 
ing her tall spare figure up to its utmost altitude, with a tragic-comic 
smile, ironically exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, Sir, I was ia your room when you 
were out” (supposing that it must have been for the parpose of dusting) ; 
I tendered her my thanks. “Dust the room, me dust the room, Sir, No; 
I came to look after my furniture, and see how it was treated. I was as- 
tonished—yes, Sir [ won’t allow it, never did, and what’s more, I won't 
have it, Sir!” Being perfectly innocent of having, at least to my know- 
ledge, given any offence, L reiterated, “ won't allow it,” ‘* won't have it.” 
“Pray, what is it you will neither allow nor have, Mrs. Rasper?” Look- 
ing towards the side-board (which in my opinion, I had decorated with a 
couple of handsome busts), she snappishly replied, “* Why, Sir, the top 
of my side-board made into a common image board; I won't have them 
two ugly old men’s heads (ye gods! Shakspeare and Milton); if I had let 
the room to a common forergu vagabond of an [taiian im age-boy, it could 
not have been worse olf—it breaks my heart, it does, Sir. It shan’t be, 
Sir! my best mahogany side-board shan't be disgraced.” 

_ Thad hitherto borne my landlady’s trifling ebullitions of temper pa- 
tently, thinking them but mere safety-valves of her constitution, and 
common to all invalids. But this dictatorial and impertinent address of 
hers aroused my choler, and she evidently perceived it, for before I could 
reply, she pathetically, and in a mach lower key, said, ‘‘ Ob, Sir, if you 
did but know how very hard we worked for every stitch of furniture, 
you would not be cross at my speaking, for ’tis on'y speaking after all. 
You know my way; you see [am quiet asa ‘amb, except when I feel 
the pains of my ‘complaint’ apon me. I am afraid I shail never be 
better; no cure, and I do iike a little of my own way—we all do, Sir; 
and you will plea e to remember you are not in a common lodging-house ; 
vo, Sir, if it hadu’t been for poor Rasper’s death, I shouldn’t have been 
obliged to let the rooms at all, Oh, Sir, I shoulda’t like to lose you, but 
all I want is a gentleman who will take care of the furniture.” 

I really felt for this poor woman; she must, I thought have been a mar- 
tyr throughout life to some horrible complaint, although, for the life of 
me, [ could not think exactly what it was; though not so hideous to the 
vision, its ettects seemed to have been to her similar to that of the lepro- 
sy of antiquity to the leper, viz., that of driving from before her every 
thing of human form. No one could dislike the woman who witnessed 
her many acts of charity, and, at times, her almost ultra feminine tender- 
ness; the half-starved begger never left her door without being richer for 
the visit ; but, even then they appreciated her not,—a dire curse seemed 
hanging over her. 

Now, Mrs. Rasper was one of those persons who never hear of any- 
thing, either good, bad, or indifferent, without thereupon making some 
original remarks of a “ melancholy tendency.” This habit is common to 
those suffering from a similar complaint to Mrs. Rasper’s. They are a 
class of universal commenutators—people who are never exactly happy 
until they feel quite satisfied that they have some grounds for being mis- 
erable. “Ah! Mr. C.,” said the lady, after her soliloquy, “you don’t 
know what it is to have two businesses to look after; it is too much for 
a poor lone widow; bat thank goodness I am blessed with a good tem 
per, and if it was not for my contented disposition, [could never stand 
under my complaint, persecuted as lam. Bat I must have those images 
off the side-board, Mr. C."’ So saying, Mrs. Rasper bounced out of the 
room, muttering, as she went down stairs, about being worried to death 
with lodgers and business. An hour or so afterwards, I was aroused by 
the sound of Mrs. Risper’s voice in anger, loudly scolding some one. 
Alarmed, I rang the bell; the servaut came into the room trembling with 
fear. “Mrs. Rasper,” said I, “ appears to be angry ; what isall this noise 
about, Mary ??—* Noise, Sir?) Augry, Sir? Ob, Sir, +he frightens us to 
death when she is in these humours—she don’t know what she’s about. 
She walks up and down the room, opens the drawers, slams’em in again, 
moves all the chairs back’ards and fur’ards,, catches hold of the cupboard 
door, slams it back again, and opens all the doors and windows; and I 
have heard that that’s how she gave her ‘ poor dear departed,’ as she cails 
him, his death. But what's oddest, when she comes to again, she tulks 
o’ the wickedness of getting into passions, gives me tracts about teiwper, 
and tells me that how she first got un ia life was by being quiet and easy- 
tempered. It’s very strange, Sir, but serious misfortunes never put her 
out of temper, it’s always some little paliry trifle. Bat, Sir, you had bet- 
ter move them images, or perbaps she'll break’em ; she told me she would, 
and she always keeps her word.” 

One evening, a friend was enjoying the luxury of a quiet cigar with 
me, when Mrs. Rasper entered the room, looking terrifically grand, and 





bolding in her hand a chamber-candlestick. “ Mr. C., lam going to bed.” 
“‘ Very happy to hear it, Mrs. Rasper; pleasant dreams to you" said 1. 
“ And shail feel great pleasure in escorting you ft aa rvom-door, Ma- 
dam,” said my friend. “I have nothing to do with you, or your impu- 
dence either,”’ wrathfally replied the widow ; “I have come to speak to 
my lodger. Mr. C., I did not come here to be insulted. Who's this fel- 
low, I should like to know? Every night, as I go up to bed, I make a prac- 
tice of calling in all the rooms to see if the fires are out, and I wun’t have 
late hours kept in my bouse.” 

“* The last feather bore down the camel.” I could bear it no longer; 
my sympathies had become metamorphosed into indignation; my dall- 
ness had vanished. The ghosts of her happiness, her success, her chil- 
dren, her husband, her health, all stood reeking before me, deeply woun- 
ded, and the demon of cross purposes, crowned witha garland of hideous 
spikes jarring upon each other, with a long flaming weapon in its hand, 
on the blade of which was written, in burning characters, “ [/J-temper.” 
I saw it all, and, for the first time, disgust outweighed pity. 

Anything less than the painter’s pencil would be inadequate to describe 
the lady’s rage—for she had reached that state of passion when lan 
becomes los:. After a few minutes, she addressed me :—* Mr. C., how 
dare you have a parcel of fellows come here to abuse me? 1 will 
have my way in my own house, [ tell you, Sir; and I will show 
you.” And so saying, and before we could rise to the rescuse, she caught 
up the blind bard, and, with the greatest vehemence, swung him round, 
literally téte-d-'éte with the door, destroying the two “ illustrious great” 
with one blow, being, perhaps, one of the most expeditious taking to 
pieces those great intellects ever had. She then, with all the dignity im- 
aginable, marched out of the room. 

This was the chef d'euvre of the evening, a coup de soleil could not have 
surprised us more. We finished the evening gazing on the ruins of fallen 
greatness. To usea ministerial phrase, ‘‘ were put down.” But it had 
the effect of curing me of my penchant for the observation of character. 
With Mrs. Rasper, it really had been the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. The next morning [ gave notice to quit, having arrived at 
the conclusion that Mrs Rasper’s ‘ Chronic Complaint” was one that is, 
alas! too common in family circles. Passion and irritability are house- 
hold words—they are played with in families, even by the well-disposed; 
beware, it is amusing yeurselves with a two-edged sword. They are 
the canker-worms which eat men’s substances; they keep the poor starv- 
ing, and drag to poverty the wealthy; and so it proved with Mrs. Rasper, 
for I afterwards discovered that she had dwindled into a mere char-wo- 
man. Were there a gazette to record the greatest dumestic bankruptcies, 
we should find a fearful portion of the insolvency owing to that destruc- 
tive “« Chronic Complaint,” more generally known as “ [ll-temper ”— 

Eliza Cook’s Journal. 


——— 


CLOSE OF THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON. 


The most brilliant musical season that has perhaps ever been known in 
London closed on Saturday with the performance ef Don Giovanui, by the 
company of the Royal Italian Opera, at Covent-garden. From the early 
part of last winter London had become the head-quarters of all the mo- 
siciansuf Europe. Driven by political causes from France, from Italy, 
from Germany, the élife of the musica! profession sought and found 
a refuge and a welcome in England. Daring the whole of the sea- 
son London supported two Italian and one French opera, besides na- 
merous benefit concerts, and regularly every week for forty weeks the 
London Wednesday Concerts, besides, during a portion of the season, a 
German opera. In reviewing the season we shall proceed to consider 
separately the efforts of each operatic establishment, and first. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Lumley, who began the season under immense disadvantages, dis- 
advantages attributable not to any fault of his own, but to the caprices 
of that spoiled child of the public, Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, brought it 
to a most triamphant couclusion, and in the annals of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre the season of 1849 will be ever renowned as the season in which 
Lind, Alboni, and Sontag, all sang. In consequence of the indecision of 
Jenny Lind, who during the whole of last winter was vacillating as to 
whether or not she should again appear on the stage, Mr. Lumley was 
unable to form his engagements until the time of ape approached. 
He had, however, secured the services of Alboni as his prima donna for 
his opening, and on the 15th of March the theatre opened with the Cene- 
rentola, in which Alboni sustained the character of the heroine, a part in 
which she had created a furore in Paris, and in which her success here 
was equally great. Gardoni was the primo tenore, and Coletti, Belletti, and 
the two Lablaches, continued members of the company. After performing 
three nights Alboni returned to the continent to complete her engage- 
ments, and on the 24th of March Madame Guiliani, a most efficient voca- 
list, an excellent actress, and a very pretty woman, made her dédut as 
Elvira, in the operaof Ernani, in which character she produced a most 
favourable impression, which was more than confirmed by her subsequent 
performance of Leonora in J Due Foscari, on the 31st, when Coletti made 
his first appeara:ce for the season in the character of the Doge. On the 
10th April, Mademoiselle Parodi, the pupilof Pasta, made her first ap- 
pearance in England in the character of Norma, and atunceassumed a 
high position on the stage. She appeared in Norma for five conseeutive 
nights, and each time with increasing success. She subsequently appear- 
ed in La Favorita, and in this she more than sustained the fame she had 
acquired by her Noma. Her version of Semiramide was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the conventioval reading of the part, and dii not much 
please the admirers of the windmill school of acting. We, however, at 
the time expressed it as our opiniva that Mademoisells Parodi’s reading 
of the part was the correct one—an opinion which we see no reason 
whatever to modify. Her Donua Anne, however, in Don Giovanni, and 
Carolina, in the Matrimonio Segretto, were admitted on all hands to be 
excellent, and her Lucrezia Borgia was far and away the finest on the 
stage. Her personification of the Countess, in Le Nozze di Figaro, was 
:dinirable, and there can be no doubt but that Mademoiselle Parodi (who 
is now not yet twenty-two years of age) has before her a brilliant career, 
and that the time isnot far distant when she will be hailed the prima 
donna ot Euro :e. 

On the 12th of April, Mademoiseile Jenny Lind had appeared in the 
opera of the Zauberflote, got up as a concert, but the success of the attempt 
was so very moderate, that she consented to appear for a limited number 
of nights as an operatic actress, being her farewell engagement, and on 
the 26th of April she appeared in La Sonnamdula, and excited to the full 
as intense a furore as she had. done during the two preceding seasons. 
The character of Elvino was sustained by Calzolari, a new tenor, who 
produced a most favourable impressicn op the audience, and who is a 
most valuable addition to the company. The operas in which she played 
were La Sonnambula, La Figlia del Reggimento, and Roberto il Diavolo, in 
which last she again took leave of the stage on the 10th of May. On the 
12th, Madlle. Albani, who bad returned from the continent, re-appeared 
in the Cenerentola, and shortly afterwards performed Rosina, in the Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, a character in which she had already frequently appeared, 
and always with the greatest success, Arsace, in the Semiramide, the char- 
acter in which she origiually made her dédu¢ some three years since, and 
in Ninetta, in the Gazza Ladra, and Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, characteis 
in which she bad never previously appeared, but in which she achieved 
the most marked success, not merely as a vocalist, but as an actress also. 
Shortly afterwards she appeared as Fidalma, in the Matrimonio Sigretto, 
and never since the days of Malibran has the character of Fidalma been 
nearly so etiectively sustained ; in that of Norins, in Don Pasqual’, in which 
her acting was full of humour and spirit, and her singing perfect; and in 
her favourite characters of Orsini, iu Lucrezia Borgia, and of Cherubino, 
in the Nozze di Figaro. During the month of June an engagement was 
concluded with Moriani, who happened to be passing through London, 
and who appeared in the character of Gennaro in Lucrezia Borgia, and in 
that of Otello. Ou the 7th July occurred the great event of the season, 
the re-appearance of Madame Sontag, with undiminished powers, alter an 
absence trom the stage of twenty years. She made her début in the char- 
acter of Linda, and the first verse of the ‘‘Oh luce di quest’ anima” pro- 
ved that she still retained her purity of intonation, her exqnisite quality 
of voice, aud her anapproachable brilliancy of execution in as great per- 
fection as when twenty years before she bad driven half Europe mad with 
euthusiesm. She performed Rosina in J/ Barbiere, Amina in the Sonnam- 
bula, Descemona in Ofello, and Susanna in the Nozze di Figaro, and in 
each excited a furore that quite equalled the Lind furore when at its 
height. ‘Ihe engagement of Madame Sontag was a masterpiece of man- 
agewent on the partof Mr. Lumley, and enabled him to bring a brilliant 
season to a most brilliant termination. All the operas produced were put 
on the stage with the utmost care and altention, and were cast in the most 
efficient ;ossible manner. Lablache, the greatest of living bassos, set 
the example of not uofrequently appearing in a minor part in order to give 
increased strength to the cast of an opera, an example which was worthi- 
ly followed by Coletti and Belletti. The orchestra, thanks to the untiring 
exertions of Balte, was greatly improved, and the choruses were, generall 
speaking, admirably drilled. The dresses de la danse were Carloita Grisi, 
Marie Taglioni, and Caroline Rosati. The Diable 4 quatre was the ballet 
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until after the Easter reces, when Electra was produced, in which the in- 
troduction of the electric light produced a most brilliant and novel effect. 
Theran of Electra continued until Carlotta Grisi left for the continent. Then 
a most delightful divertisement, entitled La Prima Ballerina, was produced 
with Carolina Rosati as the heroine; this bad a considerable rau; and 
then the Plaisirs d’hiver, with its pas des Patineurs, the chef d'auvre of 
Paul Taglioni, which bids fair to take a permazent place in the ballet re- 

ire, brought to a triumphant conclasion a season which considered 
in an artistical point of view, has been one of the most glorious in the an- 
nals of her Majesty's Theatre. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The season opened on the same evening as Her Majesty's Theatre, with 
aa [talian version of Auber's chef d'euvre, Masaniello, in which Mario ap- 
peared as the Neapolitan fisherman, Madame Dorus Gras, as the Priu- 
cess, and Massol, as Pietro. Nothiog could exceed the splendour and 
completeness with which this magnificent work was put upon the stage. 
It drew crowded houses until Easter, when its powers of atiraction be- 
came somewhat diminished, in consequence of the substitution of Salvi 
for Mario in the principal character. Oathe 10th of April, Miss Catherine 
Hayes, the new soprano, and Mdlle. de Meric, the new contralto, made 
their débuts in Linda de Chamouni. Their success was undoubted. Miss 
Catherine Hayes has filled throughout the season, and well filled, the po- 
sition occupied last seasun by Madame Castellan, and Mdlle de Meric is 
the most promising of all the young singers who have of late made their 
début. On the 17th Semiramide was performed, Grisi, who, during the 
whole season has played and sung with undiminished power, sustaining 
the part of the Assyrian Queen, and Mdile. Angci making her début in that 
of Arsace. Mdile. Angri possesses great natural powers, but she lacks 
cultivation, and ber intonation is not uafrequently any thing but correct. 
With all her faults, however, she is a great artiste, and if she would but 
consent to undergo the drudgery of study she might become what she 
certainly is not at present, the rival for Alboni. The old operas of the 
repertoire, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, &c., were repeated with the old casts, 
save that Angri was the substitute of Alboni; and on the 12th Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable, which had been reckoned upon as one of the great 
cards of the season, was produced, and proved quite a fiasco, being only 
performed once. This failure was owing to the weakness of the cast ; in 
stead of having,as hed been anticipated, Grisi as Alice,and Mario as 
Robert, Madame Dorus Gras appeared in the first, and Salvi in the last of 
these characters. The subscribers considered themselves ill-used, and 
were out of temper, and notwithstanding the perfection of the chorus and 
orchestra, notwithstanding the lavish expenditure bestowed upon its gor- 
geous and splendid mise en scene, the chef d’auvre of Meyerbeer was not 
again repeated. On the 17th of May, Madame Persiani commenced an 
engagement for nine farewell nights, in the character of Zerlina; these 
farewell performances of Madame Persiani were exceedingly successful. 
Among the characters in which she appeared was that of Amina, in the 
Sonnambula, on which occasion Mr. Sims Reeves made his first appear- 
ance on these boards in the character of Elvino. His success was com- 
plete, and the great English tenor has taken his station in the front rank 
of his profession. His subsequent performance of Roderick Dhu, in the 
Donna del Lago, and the Huguenot soldier, in the Huguenots, were beyond 
all praise. This last opera was produced on the 24th May, Grisi taking 
the part of Valentine. Her success was immense, and the Huguenots be- 
came 8s popular as it had been during the preceding season, when Madame 
Viardot Garcia appeared in the character. The great event of the season 
was the production of the Prophéte, on which occasion Madame Viardot 
Garcia made her rentrée in the character of Fides, a performance une 

ualled for its power, its pathos, and its truth. The Prophete was per- 
‘ormed nine times, and its attraction continued undiminished to the end 
of the season, which closed on Friday evening with Don Giovanni, in 
which Madame Viardot Garcia sustained for the first time the character 
of Zerlina, and achieved a success equal to that achieved by her sister, 
poor Malibran,ia Fidalma. The band and chorases bave been under the 
direction of Costa—c’est tout dire en un mot; aud notwithstanding the em- 
barrassments of Mr. Delafield and the damage that must necessarily have 
been occasioned by the knowledge of the fact of his bankruptcy becoming 
public during the course of the season, the subscribers have had no 
cause tocomplain. With the most rigid faith every promise made in the 
programme has been performed, and every opera produced has been put 
upon the stage in the best possible manner.—London paper, Aug. 28. 





INDIA. 

The overland mail from Bombay July 25, and Calcutta July 13, reached 
London on the 30th ult., one account says :— 

We learn that the trial of Moolraj, which was in progress at the date of 
our last, has been brought toa conclusion; the perfidious chieftain having 
been found guilty on all the three counts of the “ indictment” against him, 
ie. as the murderer uf Messrs. Agnew and Andezson, and as au accessory 
both before and after the fact. The Coart having arrived at this decision, 
proceeded to pass sentence of death, accompanying the same, however, 
with an intimation that the prisoner would be recommended to mercy, 
on the ground that he was the “ victim of circumstances.” The recom- 
mendation will, of course, be attended to; indeed, it is said that the 
Governor-General has already determined on commuting the sentence of 
death into ove of imprisonment for life in the fortress of Chunar. 

The following is a simple narrative of the facts, as they were delivered 
by the witnesses examined at Lahore :—It was on the 17th of April that 

essrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson reached Mooltan. Their force con- 
sisted of 60 horse, and 1500 infantay, and six guns; but upon this force, 
as will be seen in the sequel, no reliance could be placed; when the hour 
of danger came, they either deserted in bodies to the fort and camp of 
the Dewan Mooliraj, or basely abandoned the Eavoys to their fate. The 
above gentlemen proceeded to seek an interview with Moolraj. The 
Eastern Chieftain met them with every token of erigh any | obsequivousness, 
and acted his part with such perfection as to cause the British Eavoys to 
believe that sorrow for his deposition was the prevailing feeling in his 
mind. Arrangements were made by which Moolraj was to deliver uv 
possession of the various documents aod books necessary for computing 
the fiscal levies of the province. [twas finally agreed that the fort should 
be delivered up on the next day, the 19th April; but the surrender must 
be so much a matter of course, that the British emisaries were to take 
with them but asmallescort. They would find so it was said—troops 

repared to obey their commands as well within &’s without the walls of 
Monitan, On entering the fortress; all seemed to promise fairly enough. 
The garrison was drawn up, and the Eavoys informed them that some 
would be taken into the service of the Lahore Durbar, and others be 
disbanded. Moolraj said he would give up the keys; arrangements 
were made for posting sentrivs, and the Eavoys turned to leave the 
fort. 

The evidence then describes how Agnew and Anderson Saheb“ 
on leaving the fort, when they arrived close to the drawbridge, at a sigual 
given by Moolraj, were struck at by a person concealed from view, when 
Agnew Sabeb was wounded with a spear, while Moolraj galloped away. 
Again the concealed assassin wounded Saheb, who repeatedly struck at 
the man with aswitch. His horse reared, and Saheb fell to the ground ; 
he rallied, bac was soon overpowered by others with swords. Anderson 
Saheb, when Agnew was woanded, galloped after Moolraj; bat before 
he overtook him, at a sign from the Dewan, five surwars strack at Saheb 
with their talwars, pursued him, and were joined by others from Moolraj’s 
escort. Saheb’s horse was, as well as himself, wounded; Agnew Saheb 
and Anderson Saheb were at this time distant from each other about 100 


The unfortunate gentlemen were removed by their followers to their 
own encampment. Moolraj professed—by the mouth of a messenger— 
his deep sorrow for what had occurred, but refused to visit the British 
Envoys in their camp. This was on the evening of the 19th April. Dar- 
ing the night of that day, Moolraj made preparations for a vigorous at- 
tack next morning, and, oa the other haad, the officers of the Lahore 
army came to Mr. Vans Agnew, and refused for themselves and their 
men to fight against the forces of Moolraj. Ou the morning of the 20th 
April the guusof the fort begau to play on the camp of the Envoys, 
now nearly deuuded of defenders; but it was not until sunset of that day 
that a body of about a hundred men forced their way to the tent, where 
the two wounded Envoys lay, one of them unable to move. 

A witness states, that, though an opening in the kunats, he saw anum- 
ber of peuple enter the tent, led by a Mughrubbee Sikh, who abused the 
Saheb, and asked him if he found itso easy to take the fort? Saheb re- 
plied, “ | have been sent by the Lahore Government to demand the re- 
signation of Moclraj. Take me betore him, and let him kill me, or set 
me at liberty, as he pleases.” This man then wounded Saheb in the 
throat, and drew his sword across it twice. Having cut off Saheb’s 
head, he enveloped it in a handkerchief, then sheathed his sword, and, 
taking in his haad one of Saheb’s pistols, left the tent. Audersou Saheb 
was cut aud wounded by many men. Next morning, this witness saw 





w Saheb stretched on its back, and much 


the headless body of A 
b's body was face to earth, and almost cut to 


wounded. Anderson 


eces. * 
PvThe Sikh who had cut off the head of the anfortanate Mr. Vans Agnew 
brought it to Moolraj, who ordered an elephant to be given to him for 
his pains. Every species of indignity was offered to the remains of the 
murdered men, absolutely in the presence of Moolraj, and seemingly 
with his approval. 

From other evidence given on the trial, it appears that the Mooltan in- 
surrection was the result of accident —a mere outburst of popular feeling. 
There were not at the first 2000 troops in all near the place. Moolraj 
became by circumstances the leader of the rising, of which he was at 
first the victim. There is no evidence whatever of treachery on the part 
of the Sikh troops throughout the country till the middle of June, when 
the Hazareh insurrection broke out, and gave grounds for believing, that 
had vigorous measures been adopted at first, the rebellion would have 
been extinguished in the province where it began. The trial appears to 
have been conducted with the utmost openness and fairness—no peer of 
therealm could have met with greater consideration, or had the benefit 
of abler advocates. Oaptain Hamilton’s defence of the prisoner could not 
easily be surpassed in eluquence or ability. 

It has been observed that the singularity of the ground on which Mool- 
raj was recommended to mercy “ will not escape notice. Every mur- 
derer is, in one sense, the victim of circumstances; and if Moolraj was 
their victim in any other sense, why, he ought not to have been tound 
guilty of murder at all! Chutter Singh, who was just as much an as- 
sassin as the Dewan—for he directed the murder ot Col Canarain cold 
blood—is now enjoying peace and tranquillity in his own village, having 
undergone no form of trialor amount of punishment whatever. The in- 
consistency of this is, perhaps, explained by one of the revelations’ of the 
recent blue-book, namely, that Sir F. Currie considered the Sirdar to have 
been but little to blame, and was of opinion that the rebellion was oc- 
casioned by the ungenerous distrust and suspicion of his fidelity enter- 
tained by Captain Abbott! The latter officer has been infamously ill 
used. He has been made the scapegoat of Sir F. Currie, and has been 
devied honours to which he was justly entitled, in order to screen the 
ex-Resident from merited condemnativn.” 

The following are further extracts :— 

The Governor-General, and late and present Commanders-in-Chief, are 
solacing themselves during the hot season in their cool retreat at Simla, 
far up among the hills. Ona the 22d and 23d of June a severe gale visited 
the upper part of the Bay of Bengal, and was felt all over Iudia, the ba- 
rometer sinking at Bombay and Madras nearly as low as at Calcutta. 
Three vessels were disabled or lost—the Cabrass grounded and went to 
pieces; the Victoria was wrecked; a number of lives having on both oc- 
casions been lost. The influence of the storm was felt all over India, the 
barometer at Madras, Hoshungabad, Bombay, and Kurrachee, and we 
presume at Aden, falling simultaneously with that at Calcutta. The Bish- 
op of Calcutta had been suffering severely from sickness. At Bombay 
the rains are advancing favourably, well up to 50 inches having fallen 
since the 3d of June. Much astonishment has been created by the re- 
fusal of the Board of Control to allow Captain Ross, late Master-Attend- 
ant, the highest pen.ion of his rank. He has for 50 years been almost 
continually employed in the scientific department of the service. He 
bears a name as an hydrographer second only to that of Horsburgh, and 
his charts and surveys have been the means of saving numberless lives 
and uncounted fortunes. Instead of remaining Master-Attendant on the 
ful! emoluments of his office while the duties were discharged by a de- 
puty, he retired, as he found the infirmities of years advancing, and has 
been requited with a salary Jess than that of the youngest boy civilian! 
“Sir W. Gomm is still at Calcutta; the accounts given of the nature of 
his appointment are conflicting. According to one of these, he was di- 
rected to proceed to India as Lieutenant-General on the Staff, with the 
view of taking command in the Punjab and getting rid of Lord Gough. 
This mode ot superseding the late Commander in-Chief would have been 
one of the most direct and unpleasant that could have been imagined. 
According to another account, he landed with the commission of Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the Queen in his po-ket, and he was assured that 
he would find that of the Court of Directors awaiting him: in place of 
this, he found Sir C. Napier in hisroom.”—Bombay T'umes. 

Sir C. Napier has already given indication of a very iirm hand atthe 
head of the army. He has countermanded all general leaves of absence, 
not founded on sickness, and has reiterated his already well k nown opin- 
ion that the Indian army is under-officered. Many officers now on staff 
employ are likely enough to be recalled to their regiments—this for cer- 
tain, should any active service again call forces into the field; This has 





for some time been throught likely, with reference to the state of affairs in 
Cashmere, but some disturbances which were recently reported there, 
are now said to have been on the part of Gholab Singh's own subjects 
against himself; not on his behalf against the British Government; which 
is more likely, for Gholab is no fool, and no one but a fool in his position 
would now provoke any contest with the English power. 

(This is satisfactory, and does away with the rumour ofa Cashmere campaign.—Ed. Alb.) 

“ Joint-stock associations are not improving in public repute in India. 
The Benares Bank—after a great part of its capital has been ‘ boned’ by 
a few directors—is about to be wound up by trustees ; and one of the 
most famous of those directors, Colonel Pew, has just filed, as we see 
by the Bengal papers, his schedale, in the Insolvent Debtors Court of 
Calcutta, by which it appears that he is indebted to the tune of 26 lacs 
(260,000/.), We have seen nothing said of the assets, but should not 
wonder though they turn out, like most insolvent estates in India, as 
worth ntl.—Bombay Telegraph. 





THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The accounts from this Colony, coming to us through the English mail 
of the 25th ult., are not nearly of so late date, as those received direct. 
Nevertheless the following summary and extracts will repay perusal. 
We tind them in the Spectator of the 18th ult., a journal devoted largely 
to colonial affairs. 

Care or Goop Horx.—Papers from Cape Town, to the 16th June, have 
been received ; and their coutents are very interesting. The session of 
the Legislative Conncil was opened on the 15th June, by Mr. Montagu, 
the Governor being unwell. The subject of Earl Grey’s proposal to 
send felons to the colony was brought torward by Mr. Ebden ; and was 
under discussion when a message arrived frou the Government House, 
announcing the receipt of aespatches from Lord Grey on the 14th. These 
despatches contained instructions as to the receipt of the convicts, which 
were imperative, and which Sir Harry Smith considered to leave him no 
alternative but obedience. After the reading of these papers the whole 
question was resumed ; and the opinion of every member of the Council 
was unreservedly avowed. It appeared that every member of the Council, 
official as well as non official, including the Governor himself, had been 
from the first decidedly hostile to this measure. They condemned and 
deplored it. A crowded audience applauded. 

The Governor's last despatch to Earl Grey was read, and it formed a 
fitting crown to the general manifestation of opinion. Sir Harry Smith 
speaks with remarkable earnestness and directness. 

“The colonists were violently opposed to the introduction of these 
convicts, having ever been most strongly hostile to the Cape becoming a 

enal settlement in any shape; a measure which they strenuously resisted 
in the time of Lord Stanley, and again in that of Lord John Russell, who 
both conceded the point to them. They relied with confidence, after 
your Lordship's offer to send out these men as a boon, that it was a step 
which would never without their consent be resorted to. Your Lordship, 
however, without waiting for a reply to this despatch, proceeded to carr 
out the proposition; aud, although almost immediately afterwards the - 
verse opinion of myself and of the colonists reached your lordship, vari- 
ous addresses to her Majesty, to your Lordship, and to myself. being at 
the same time forwarded, it appears that your lordship is still resolved 
on enforcing this obnoxious measure, and that the Nep/une transport may 
shortly be expected to arrive in this colony 

“This, my Lord, places me in a most delicate and painful position. 
Having pledged myself in the Legislative Council, to the colonists, upon 
the base of your Lordship’s despatch of the 7th August 1848, they natu. 
rally look to me to fultil that pledge, which it isnow out of my power tu 
do; and they have consequently sent up numervus memorials and ad- 
dresses from every part of the colony—from the Lord Bishop of Cape 
Town, from the various ministers and congregations of the Dutch Reform 
Charch and its Synod, and indeed from every religious persuasion. . . . . 
In fact my Lord, the inhabitants of the wile colony are so irritated and 
excited upon the subject, that they have resisted and are resisting this 
measure by every coustitutional means within their power.” 

Sir Harry recalls the argument used by Lord Grey in Parliament, “ as 
the Mother-country had so liberally bestowed £1,000,000 upon the 
Cape for the expenses of the Kafir war, she was entitled to require from 
it a service which might be rendered withoatinjury to its interests’; and 





term Saheb corresponds witn Mr. or Messrsi, and is used (or “the geaileman,” or 
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adds—‘ This was an argument to which [ equally resorted in the Legis- 
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aoe Council, when [ advocated the receipt of the Irish rebels; which I 
id most strenuously, for I was very desirous to meet the views of Go- 
Vvernment on this porplexing subject.” He recalls the state of the colony 
when he was sent out to admiuister it, snd compares with that state its 
present flourishing condition ; and he says that he attributes that condi- 
tion to Lord Grey’s measures, to his uncompromising support of Sir 
Harry’s bold unprecedented policy. But “ I am now, my Lord, placed 
in that painful position which [ did not anticipate, consequent upon 
your Lordship’s despatch of the 7th of August 1848, I therefore hope 
with some confidence, that your Lordship will, upon the receipt of this 
despatch and its namerous accompavying memorials and addresses as per 
schedule annexed, marked No. 5, revoke a decision which renders the 
colony a penal one.” 

Adverting to the boon of a free representative government. just bes- 
towed on the Cape colonists, Sir Harry continued—* It is unbecoming in 
me to point out to a statesman of your Lordship’s ability and experience 
how much the flourishing state of the colony would be interrupted by 
the receipt at one and the same moment of this representative form of 
pormatene~an event which, if unalloyed, would diffuse universal satis- 
action—and of a body of couvicts, the precursors of more, who would 
render ita penal settlement ; the rights and privileges of British subjects 
being upheld in the one case and invaded in the other.” 

In conclusion, Sir Harry indicates the danger of the measure, in refer- 
ence to the extent of the country, its scattered population, and smal! ma- 
chinery {5r repressing crime; and he gives an illustrative anecdote. 
‘Some months ago, two convicts made their escape from New South 
Wales in a small trader ; were landed in this colony without reference to 
the authorities, for which the captain was fined in due course of law 501; 
aad, being enterprising and daring villains, have, with great cunning and 
acuteness, committed some of the most incredibly enormous excesses, 
some in Cape Town, s°me in the increasing village of Rondebosch, onl 
five miles from it, where no one previously thought of ever fastening his 
windows or door. Up to this date these two villains have evaded appre- 
hension, although they would be readily recognized by many whom the 
have robbed. They never took any thing but money, of which they 
must have amassed a considerable sum. I am therelore indaced to be- 
lieve that they have escaped fromthe colony.” The proceedings of every 
circuit judge show that grave crime has been for some time past on the de- 
crease; anadditional reason “for not exposing to perniciousexample and 
contamination a society which is thus clearly progressing in the scale of 
morality, at the very period too when a check to its present improving 
state might be irreparable.”’ 

_ Mr. Ebdeu moved a resolution, expressing the opinion of the Council 
1a Opposition to the measure, as injurious, and tending to alienate the af- 
fections of the people from her Majesty’s Government. For this all voted 
with the exception of Mr. Montague and Mr. Rivers, who merely objec- 
ted to the second clause of the resolution; being satisfied, however, that 
their sentiments on the measure itself could not now be misunderstood. 
_As to the convicts, they will be received by the Colonial Government 
as Sir Harry Smith deems his duty to be plain, and he will allow no minor 
consideration to turn him aside from its performance ; but in his message 
to the Council he gives some consolation 

“The despatches which accompany this order in Council, which I also 
lay on the table enter much into detail as to the general character of these 
exiles, They are not the gaol-birds and scoundrels of large cities, but 
generally men who have been brought by huuger, during the famines 
in Ireland, to commit those crimes which occasioned their sentences. 
Before the arrival of the Neptune, I shall appoint a commission, composed 
of men of the highest ability I know, to investigate and ascertain min- 
utely the character of each individual, and devise and suggest such 
measures as will lead to mitigate the natural apprehensious which exist.” 

“The number of signatures now attached to the Cape Town memorial, 

says the South African, ‘is 7,258. Additional lists of names from the 
country, and fresh resolutions and memorials, are still pouring ia.’*” 
The tone of public feeling is indicated by a rebuke in the Cape Averti- 
ser—‘ A ball at Government House is advertised for Wednesday next, in 
honour of her Majesty’s coronation : this is not a time for such demonstra- 
tions of joy!” 

In its editorial remarks, the Spectator thus bitterly reviles Lord Grey. 


But it is from the Cape of Good Hope that the most sombre intelli- 
gence arrives. We have accounts of the transactions in the Legislative 
Council, including despatches which had been communicated by Sir Har- 
ry Smith, from Lord Grey to the Governor and from the Governor to 
Lord Grey. From these documents it now appears, that the same argu- 
meuts which were employed in our columns, and subsequently in Par- 
liament by Mr. Adderley in particular, against the transmission of con- 
victs—representations to which Ministers promised to defer—had al- 
ready been urged upon Lord Grey by the colonists, and by him over- 
ruled. With a supercilious disregard of persons “ below’’ him, Lord 
Grey had not scrupled to place his only too faithful servant, Sir Harry 
Smith, in a position the most humiliating to him as an officer and a gen- 
tleman—had first made him party to a breach of faith, aud then, in spite 
of his remonstrances, had taken advantage of his high military sense of 
discipline to use him as the instrument for enforcing an odious measure 
amt the universal feeling of the colony, the advice of all the official 
class to aman, and his own upright conscience! Lord Grey first inti- 
mated that the colonists might have the “exiles” if they pleased—he 
seems to thiak that by calling convicts “exiles” he evades part of the 
solid objections tu the introducing of a criminal population; he sends the 
convicts without waiting for the invited acceptance; and when the colo- 
nists remonstrate, he sets them at nought. The order in Council direct- 
ing the Governor to receive the convicts was accompanied by the draft of 
a new “ free constitution” for the colony; but it seems to be of a kind 
that is not atall unworthy of its accompaniment. 

The colonists are exasperated to the last pitch of endurance, and we 
notice a trait of a highly dangerous kind; while many exhibit a positive 
disaffection, the most discreet imply, through their manner, that the feel. 
ing is justified by the provocation. There is a conviction that the colony 
is entirely at the mercy of Lord Grey; that it is not treated thus by the 
English nation, nor by Parliament, nor by Queen Victoria, but wholly 
and solely by that one man Lord Grey—a Stratford without a Charles the 
First to instigate him. It is in the literal sense of the word t ranny, and 
tyranny of the most hopeless kind—that which originates in obstinate fee- 
bleness. Lord Grey exhibits precisely the same kind of morbid perti- 
nacity that was displayed by the alah Charles the First, by the sickly 
George the Third in the American war. And the English nation leaves 
the colony, its justice and its fealty, in the hands of Lord Grey ! 


It may here be added, that the ship Neptune, having Joha Mitchel and 
other convicts on board, bound from Bermuda to the Cape, was at Per- 
nambuco on the 31st of July, having had the very long passage of 100 
days to that port. 


Tue Cuorera in Exctanp.—We are as yet unable to report any im- 
provement in the state of the public health. It is a melancholy fact that 
the mortality last week still exhibits a slight increase over that of the 
preceding week, the numbers being forthe metropolitan districts i. ihe 
last four weeks respectively, 1967, 1909, 2229, and 2457: the deat... irom 
cholera being $26, 823, 1229, and 1276. The official weekly report for- 
all England, ending the 25th day of August, of deaths from cholera was 

2368, out of 5168 attacks. About 1100 of these took place in the metreyo- 

litan districts, 1000 in various towns in England, of which Liverpool tur- 

nished no fewer than 216 victims; 176 took place in Scotland, 101 of 
which happened in Dundee. Since the 25th of August the daily reports 
have fluctuated almost in the same ratio they did last week. On the 25th 
August they were 355; on the 26th and 27th they were 591; on the 28th 
the day’s mortality was 401; on Thureday, the 30th, the deaths were 527, 
including 120 deaths in three weeks in Gainsborough. Although our 
own towa stands still in a painful position of pre-emiuence in the official 
reports,the mortality is on the decrease, andthe authorities spare no exer. 
tions to prevent the malady again gaining ground. At the weekly meet- 
ing of the Board ot Health on the 30th the medical officers reported that 
the deaths from all causes were 682, and from cholera 408,being a decrease 
of 161 on the general mortality, and of 164 on the deaths from cholera, 

as comparsed with the previous week. In Manchester and the neigbour- 
bood the deaths continue at the same comparatively trifling range, which, 
considering the population, is most satisfactory. In fact, the towns on the 

coast of Eugland, or where there is water, seem to be the spots where 

the malady takes root.—European Times, Sept. 1. 








Captain Kerret R.N. ar Macao.—The following particulars of the rescue 
of an Englishman from the Portuguese authorities are given in the Hong- 
Kong Mail of June 23d. The fact was mentioned in last week's Adéion. 
It appears that Mr. Summers appealed to the American Consul for assist- 
ance. His letter explains the whole affair. 
Fripay, June 8, 1849. 

Desr Sir :—Hearing that you are American Consul in Macao,I take 
the liberty to write to you, as the Eaglish have no Consul here, beseect.- 
ing your intercession with the Governor for my release from this place. 
I live in Hong Kong, with her Majesty’s chaplain, Rev. N. Stanton, and I 
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i ‘anton ay evening, and, through ignorance, pro- 
a a the os rele: Z°tnich the jeictesion of the Host was ae 
— F oy Protestant, I did not pay -~ reverence to it; but had 
“s aly strictness on this point I wou d not have entered the weet 
ew - vernor ordered me to the Guard House, in which I remain 2 a : 
je pe d this morning they brought me to the common jail, having kep 
night tout food or other convenience twenty hours, which, const ae 
on jgnorance on my part, or I may say pereuns —- — ~ 
street—tor I have just come cnaneen, 68 wren ae pos, Aino a oaitat before 
the place—should be sufficient punishment. eth bane pees 
and explain the whole, and apologise ao 
- ng Sn Gieb that they would keep me here. If you penis — 
a what is in your power for me, I should ever feel greatly obliged. 
[ am known to the American Consul at Canton, Dr. phe ee 
Witb an apology for the liberty I take, I remain, ane Ore. ror Oe 
ent humble servant, rs 
Flease to excuse the paper, &c. 
—— Forses, Esq., American Consul at Macao. r 
This letter was pa, sh Captains Keppel “s" yp ete and may have 
accelerated their exertions for the release of ms m Oe 
Capt. Keppel wrote a letter to the Portuguese Hong 4 omnes . id . 
leare af Mr. Summers, and a full explanation of thea ~~ ic eing 
refused he took a file of his men and — + caagosl Bane ae" prey 
: wrote a polite note t , 
peed y= his me and notifying him of the fact that he had removed 
Be) age mde Bg jing communicated the official account of 
Bi hee, ff pega ro diplomatic corps at present in China, 
their t ‘lies are published in the Mail. Among them are two from me 
aeudiaae Commissioner, Hon. J. W. Davis, and Com. Geisenger, but they 
are mere formal notes, regretting the occurrence. 





ons ror SerTempeR.—Fashion appears to be now taking a 
olidey, ine the gay wearers. The autumnal novelties which are,in 
preparation have not yet appeared. Taffetas are greatly in vogue; Chi- 
nese crapes, more habillés, also make charming dresses for this season, 
and rival the mu:lins lined with light-coloured silks. The bodices are 
made higber than ever up to the throat, and quite plain. For slight thin 

rsons, the corsages are plaited at the bottom in the form ofa fan, but 
tight on the shoulders. The sleeves also, are very open, falling over 8 
large muslin or tulle sleeve, drawn in at the wrist with an insertion; ow 
large sleeves are trimmed with a pretty puffing, and have an excellent ef- 
fect. The make of dresses a Ja jardiniére is also very récherché. In the country 
it suits young persons especially : the frontof the bodice is low, cut equare; 
is ornamented with five fritls one above the other, formin a@ point; a 
tucker of plaited muslin is placed inside the corsage; it 1s trimmed with 
aruche round the throat, and the front of the chemisette is closed with 
studs of precious stones of very small dimensions: thus emeralds, rubies, 
pearls, topazes, amethysts, should be chosen, according to the colour of 
the dress, which is made with short sleeves. The sleeves are trimmed 
with frills of lace like that on the front of the bodice. If an analogous, 
but more simple foilette be desired, the frills of the corsage and the sleeves 
should be made of the same stuff'as the dress. These dresses are of ele- 
gant simplicity. The bonnets are worn more open than at any period of 
the season; they are made of poult de soie, trimmed with ruches, and on 
each side are placed tulle rosettes, or bunches of autumnal flowers. 
Flowers or ruches are worn less inside; the open, balloon shape of the 
poke leaves the bandeaux and the entire oval of the face uncovered. 
This fashion is becoming to young, pretty women; but we do not recom- 
mend it to others. Childrens’ costumes are always engaging to mammas, 
and really now their dresses are charming. For little boys, we see 
blouses, with square epaulettes, and drawn in at the Waist by a belt of 
Russia leather; a fine cambric plaited shirt, very high, with a simple 
band round the throat, and cambric puffing sleeves: a felt hat, turned up 
with a banch of feathers at the side, completes the dress. Little girls 
skirts are made excessively full, only descending to the knees, where they 
disclose richly-embroidered drawers trimmed with Valenciennes lace ; 
the bodices, like these of grown persons, are ornamented with frills. 





MARRIED.—At Trinity Church, on Thursday, Sept. 15th, by the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, 
D.D., the REV. SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH, to MARGARET SARAH, daughter of the 


late John Forbes. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2. 


TEE ADIBLOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1849. 














After a rapid passage of little more than nine days to Halifax, the 
Mail Steamer Europa reached Boston on Wednesday, half an hour after 
the sailing of the Caledonia. The Europa left Liverpool on Saturday the 
Ist inst. ’ 

From England she brings no political news, and what there is of 
general interest will be found under the various heads of our Miscellany. 
The main fact of an abundant harvest is an acceptable set off to the deplor- 
able raveges of the Cholera, which, if not very greatly increasing, at 
least does not diminish. The Queen continues quietly enjoying herself 
in the Highlands of Scotland, free from the trouble of courtly cere- 
monies: positive seclusion from the prying eyes of newspaper reporters 
Her Majesty can scarcely hope for. We need only say that she gratifies 
her taste for domestic life and the delights of a residence amidst fine 
scenery, without ourselves tracking her footsteps at every corner. Ireland 
seems to be more explored than usual by autumnal tourists, from which 
it will reapsome, if not a very large benefit. 





France.—Notwithstanding the uncertain condition of political affairs, 

the enormous expenditure, the deficiency of the revenue, and the continu- 
ed intrigues of rival factions, we notice with pleasure that there are 
amongst the manufacturers of France decided symptoms of reviving trade. 
In looking at the condition and prospects of that country, men seem dis- 
posed to be exceedingly grateful for any temporary ¢ ispensation of good, 
and to brood as little as possible over the future. The confident predic- 
tions about France becoming the great Republican model of the Eastern 
world seem to have entirely died away, ail news from that quarter wear- 
ing a sort of hand-to-mouth aspect. Louis Philippe once talked about a 
Monarchy with republican institutions ; Louis Bonaparte has not talked 
ot, but has made for the nonce, a Republic with Monarchical institutions. 
How long it will last is now, as we have said, rarely even predicted. 
The French are happy to “snatch a fearful joy.” There are, however, 
little incidents occurring that show which way the wind blows, if iu 
France it never blows long from the same quarter. During the recess of 
the Assembly and the absence from Paris of many of the leading politi- 
cians, that city has been mainly enlivened by the sitting of the Peace 
Congress, the members of which, (to use a Boston pkrase) appear to have 
“had a good time.” They have heard each other speak, have been en- 
‘ertained by the French Minister of the Interior, and had all public 
places thrown open to them, not forgetting that the great waters of Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud were made to play for their especial gratification. 
We fear that the world will be but slightly improved by the fraternal 
resolutions they have passed. Neither representing their respective Gov- 
*ruments, nor any large masses of their respective countr ymen, it was 
vox, et praicrea nihil. 

General Lamoriciére, accredited minister from the President to the 
Czar, has assisted at a grand military spectacle in Warsaw, given in 
oe ¥ verter yu the “a green He has also received public 
nee -oted manifestations o the Autocrat’s good will; all this being 

"buted to the decided leaning of the French Government towards re- 
“ction, or to things as they were before the Revolution. We may add 
‘© this the rumour of the President being in the matrimonial market, and 
ae “s ul — friends has peaeeeie northwards to ask the 
' , the daughter of the King of Sweden.. 


. The princess 
8raud-danghter of Bugene Beauharnois, whose 


sister Hortense was 





the mother of Louis Napoleon: and this is another matter of gossip. In 
the next place, the French army in Rome is said to be dissatisfied with 
the anomalous position it occupies; for if it laid siege to Rome and cap- 
tured it, why and wherefore it scarcely knaws, it may naturally feel in- 
dignant at being called upon to abet the re-establishment of the Holy In- 
quisition, and that insane return to a detested despotism, by means of 
which Pope Pius 1X. is paving the way for his own personal restoration. 

There is still a little more. Though Paris be empty of political in- 
trigue, the intriguants are mustered elsewhere. The Red Republicans 
are at Geneva, the honest Republicans at the Baths of the Pyrenees, the 
Legitimists making a pilgrimage to kiss the hands of the Duc de Bordeaux 
at Ems. From either of these quarters trouble may come at any moment 
—to say nothing of the dangerous dregs of the Parisian populace, always 
ripe for any sort of mischief. With a double-dealing President, a shifting, 
uncertain Cabinet, a false position in Italy, and a financial crisis threat- 
ening at home, truly though there be “nothing new” from France, its 
quiet seems to hang by a thread. 





Huncary.—The great fact of the surrender of the revoiutionary Hun- 
garian forces to Prince Paskiewitch is fully confirmed by the arrival of 
the Europa. Twenty-five thousand troops appear to have laid down 
their arms in one body. Whether Georgey has been bought over, or 
whether he yielded to overwhelming power is still uncertain, and, to us 
who only chronicle events in the mass, a matter of small consequence. 
The more interesting fact is the small part that Austria has played in 
Hungary since the intervention of Russia was invoked and granted. The 
Czar having done the work is not inclined to let the credit be given to 
another; and the movements of the Cabinet of Vienna are concealed or 
overshadowed by her stronger ally. The most important ramvur is one 
to the effect that Russia claims of Austria a port on the Adriatic, and that 
Great Britain vetoes the proposed -arrangement. So manifest a step 
Southwards would scarcely be perm tted; though itis doubtful to what 
extent objection would be made. The setting aside the voice of Austria 
j0 this business will probably produce a coolness between that power and 
Russia; in fact the surrender of the Hungarian Chief, under the circum- 
stances, must have been extremely galling to Austrian pride. Kossuth and 
Bem are said to have escaped into the Turkish dominions. 

Iraty.—Venice surrendered at discretion to the besieging forces of 
Austria on the 23d ult., and we cannot but express regret that the city 
of the Sea should again come under that hated yoke. All things consid- 
ered, the terms are not so severe as might have been expected, since we 
are told that the leaders of the protracted defence are at liberty to retire 
where they will. We cannot ourselves believe that Northern Italy is des- 
tined to remain permanently under Austrian dominion, though for the mo- 
ment Marshal Radetzski is supreme. The submission evenof Milan is 
sullen and revengeful ; and on occasion of arecent prociamation of po- 
litical amnesty in that city, the inhabitants so openly manifested their de- 
testation of the foreign force that over-awed them, that Radetzski was 
compelled to resort to ignominious punishments summarily inflicted, in 
order to suppress the riotous population. Between Austria and Sardinia 
peace appears to have been regularly established, and the Chambers of 
Tarin have voted the indemnity of seventy-five miliions of francs, to be 
paid by the latter as an indemnification for the expenses of the late war. 

Pope Pius 1X., whose name is fast becoming a bye-word in Europe, has 
not yet summoned courage to face his people, or prudence to ameliorate 
their political condition. From other parts of Italy, there are no facts of 
special importance, though the whole country is like a great moral vol- 
cano. The lava does not ran over at the moment; but there it is beneath 
the foot, and at any moment it may break forth. 


diffuse ; but they all concur in describing the zeal and unamimity with 
which the cause of law and order wassupported, and a lineboldly drawn 
between liberty and license. This is really matter forcongratulation, 
We observe that in the sentence to hard labour noticed above, a discre- 
tionary power is vested in the Governor, as to the locus in quo—a very 
necessary discretion too, seeing that California does not yet possees & 
penitentiary—that great requisite of modern civilization. What the 
rights, the duties, or the conduct of the Governor may be, is all matter of 
conjecture. It seems a pity that the increasing squeamishness in the 
public mind as to corporeal punishment was not waived in this instance; 
but probably as the organization of the Court was not exactly legal, the 
administrators of justice thought it right that the sentence should be espe- 
cially en regle. What a capital speculation it would be just now, to send 


the cetlular system ! 

In the mining regions, the proclamation of Gen. Smith against foreign- 
ers appears to be practically acted upoa, if not legally enforced. Vast 
numbers of Mexicans and Chilenos have been warned and driven off the 
forbidden fruit. What will become of them, and what farther conse- 
quences may ensue, it is neither easy nor pleasant to anticipate. Hot 
weather, and new veins of gold are the commoner topics of Californian 
gossip; whilst in San Francisco itself an election of temporary occupiers 
of public offices was held on the Ist ult., and resulted in the success of 
the ‘‘ good-order” party, thus increasing the probability that California 
will soon become a state, returning members to Congress, and having its 
voice in public matters. 





Panama—tue Istumus Rourr.—The American papers pass somewhat 
slightly over the deplorable accounts received by the Empire City, as to 
the ravages of cholera on the above named route to California; nor should 
we have deemed it our duty to call attention to the fact, had we not 
chanced yesterday to see a letter just received from a person of the high- 
est respectability and trustworthiness at Panama, protesting as an act of 
humanity against that journey being undertaken by emigrants at this sea- 
son of the year. It is an unwelcome task to say anything, that may in 
the smallest degree militate against commercial enterprise or private 
interest; but when the matter comes before us in so plaina shape, we 
have no choice in the matter. 





Murpers.—Founp out anp Spreap Our!—A succession of atrocities 
of this order has been perpetrated lately in England, and “ the very 
latest” has had the effect of throwing our dear countrymen into a singu- 
lar but almost periodical fever of excitement. That we do not altogether 
eschew such subjects in our columns is evidenced by turning to our first 
page this day, whereon is a policeman’s tale, extracted from Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. It is worth reading; or at least we think so; but 
this is far from being the case with the details of the crime recently com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of London, all particulars of which are given 
by the most respectable English journals, with an unction and at a length 
worthy of the Newgate Calendar. A Custom House Officer attached to 
the London Docks, and known to be possessed of property, was missing. 
Search was made for him. The police visited, amongst other places, the 
house of a couple named Manning, residing at Bermondsey, with whom 
O'Connor, the missing man, was known to be intimate. At the first visit 
nothing was elicited. At the sécond, it was found that the Mannings 
had absconded ; and on a close investigation of the premises, the body 
of poor O'Connor was found buried under the floor of the kitchen. The 
supposed murderers have both been arrested—the woman, in Edinburgh, 
the man in the Island of Jersey. After the customary expression of hor- 
ror at the foulness of the deed, and the usual tribute to the vigilance of 








Canaba.—With the exception of the fact that Lord Elgin has at last 
ventured forth from his seclusion at Monklands, we have nothing this 
week that calls for notice. The attempts of the Provincial Government 
before the eyes of some of our Canadian readers the fact that there is no 
settled commercial policy in the Republic, but that it ebbs and flows 
with party tactics, we request them to compare the present disposition 
to coax or threaten (commercially) the United States into mutual free 
trade,so far,meet with little success. In the meantime.just to keep distinctly 
of the Cabinet at Washington, on this point, with the following very short 
but emphatic declaration. It occurred ina letter from Mr. baucroft, 
American Minister in London, to Lord Palmerston, on the subject of the 
Navigation Laws, dated 30th Nov., 1847. 


“Universal reciprocity in the widest sense is held by the American Govern- 
ment as the only thoroughly appropriate basis for intercourse between two great 
nations,”’ 


Thus this positive declaration, made less than two years ago, is of no 
value to-day: or, that which holds good between “two great nations” 
does not hold good between one of them, and its neighbour, the Colo. 
nies of the other. 

Catirornia.—The arrival of the Empire City, Steamer, from Chagres 
at this port, on Thursday, produced some little excitement. She brought 
accounts from San Francisco, via Panama, little more than a month old, 
the energy and perseverance of those interested having overcome a va. 
riety of obstacles, and fairly established the communication. In the first 
place, the Steamer brought gold dust to the value of half a million of 
dollars, or perhaps more ; but the estimate of $200,000 in the hands of 
passengers is scarcely reliable, and cutting it down one half, the ves- 
sel’s manifest gives the rest. Ip the second place, there has been a great 
riot in San Francisco, attended with a most striking display of the carry- 
ing out of self-government, on the spur of the moment. The circume 
stances are thus related inthe Alta California of the 2d ult.— 


One of those whirlwinds of excitement which may now be said to have become 
periodical in San Francisco, was wit d on Monday, July 16,1849. Its imme- 
diate cause was an attack on the Sunday night preceding, by a large party of 
armed Americans, on several Chilean tents in different ions of the town. The 
tents were torn down and destroyed, their contents stolen or damaged, and their 
occupants knocked down, shot at, and otherwise maltreated. 

In two instances the shots took effect, wounding one young man severely in the 
left hand, and in the other endangering life by a bullet passing through the body 
in the lower part of the abdomen. Both these men were beatenalso, The scene, 
as heard by those residing in the vicinity, is described as heart-rending. 

Since the .nonth of February last, an association or society of young men call- 
ing themselves ‘‘ Hounds,"’ has existed in this town. They had established a sort 
of Head Quarters in a large tent near the City Hotel, which they called “Tam- 
many Hall,” and from this they would sally out, and on some ridiculous plea, or 
threats of violence, extort money, goods and effects, from different persons. 
These things continued, without making much excitement against them, until the 
murder of poor Beatty, who was shot while accidentally with them in one of their 
marauding excursions against the property of a foreigner. 

The “ Hounds,” indignant thata foreigner should dare to defend, by force of 
arms, his property and the honour of his household, assembled the day after the 
occurrence, and confiscated and sold to the highest bidder the tent and effects of 
this man, who had done no more than protect himself against their assault. 

The events and conduct relative to foreigners which has recently transpired in 
the mines, has, no doubt, tended to give assurance to these reckless men, and 
thus emboldened, they were Jed to commit the outrages of Sunday night. 

Seventeen men were arrested, and had a trial before the Alcalde, assisted by 
two gentlemen selected by the people as associates, on a conspiracy to “ rob the 
peaceable inhabitants of ie district of their property ; to assault, beat, shoot at, 
and wound their persons ; to commit riot, rape and murder ; and divers other 
crimes and outrages against the peace of the people of this territory,” which charge 
was accompanied by specifications for each head. 

The leader, Samuel Roberts, was found guilty of “conspiracy, riot, robbery, 
assault with intent to kill, shooting with intent to k'll,” and was sentenced to ten 
years hard labour in the penitentiary, where the Governor of California may di- 
rect. Theodore Saunders received the same sentence. All the others were 
found guilty of various riotous proceedings, and received sentences to the penitenti- 
ary{for periods varying from six months to one year, accompanied with fines of 250 
and 1000 dollars. 








the police, one might suppose the case would be lost to sight, until pos- 
sibly the execution of the criminals might call forth another discussion 
on the law of Capital Punishment. But nota bit of it. It was found 
that the crime had been long premeditated, that in fact the victim’s 
grave had been dug, that the woman charged with the crime was a 
Swiss and had served in “ high life,” and that, lastly, in the swift pur- 
suit of justice, a war steamcr had been despatched from Portsmouth, and 
had overtaken and overhauled the packet-ship Victoria, bound to this 
port, on the erroneous supposition that the fugitives were on board. 
Here was a tempting chance for the penny-a-liners. The excitement 
grew with what it fed on. The Times wrote leading articles on the sub- 
ject, and devoted columns upon columns to its elucidation; other pa- 
pers could do no less, Lest, however, we ourselves fall into the error 
of which we complain, we will do no more than express our regret that 
there should be so much pandering to a vulgar, vicious, and unwhole- 
some taste. When stories of crime can show—as they often do—the 
daring and cunning of criminals, the shrewdness of the officers of justice, 
the eloquence of lawyers, and human nature under new points of view, 
they are well worth recording! This case of the Mannings exhibits 
only, as far as we can see, a disgusting depravity, and an uncommon 
recklessness. We doubt whether readers would thank us for anything 
further on the subject. 





Consuts anp Corresponpents.—Mr. Robert Walsh, a gentleman 

holding the subordiaate post of American Consul in Paris, is occupying 
@much larger share of public attention than often falls to the lot of Minis 
ters Plenipotentiary. Mr. Walsh's name has been long before the coun- 
try, as an able observer of the affairs of Europe and as a forcible narrator 
of passing events. His letters in the National Intelligencer gained him 
much credit, and were often quoted. Latterly, and up to the present 
time, he has been corresponding from Paris for the Journal of Commerce. 
Not to mince the matter, his letters have exhibited a decidedly anti-re- 
publican tone; and of this fact, some of his personal and political ene- 
mies have taken hold, gradually stirring up the press on the subject, until 
it has assumed a certain degree of importance, and has been warmed into 
avery loud outery for the recall of Mr. Walsh. What the effect will be 
isyet unknown. To us it seems to be a question entirely of degree—pro- 
vided the government permits its functionaries abroad to become newspa- 
per reporters—how far Mr. Walsh has shown anti-American tendencies. 
To give samples of the cause of this ebullition of popular feeling would 
take far more space than we can spare. Nor might we feel competent to 
adjust the balance. We are only curious to see how far the popular 
voice weighs with the Washington Cabinet. Observing that the Wash- 
ington Repudlic has joined in the clamour, we may presume that the case 
against the Consul is tolerably strong. 
By the way. what will the Democrats have to say to the United States 
Minister to Naples and the Captain of the U.S. Frigate Constitution, who 
on the 2nd ult received the King of Naples and Pope Pius 1X. on board 
that ship in the Bay of Gaeta? The Sovereigns were welcomed with all 
the customary honours—the marine band playing “ appropriate airs,” 
whether Hail Columbia, Vive Henri Quatre, or the Margeillaise, the depo- 
nent sayeth not. We commend the matter to the earnest consideration 
of the N.Y. Tribune, that pronounces American republican propagandism 
to be the only salve for the stricken democratic principle in Europe. A 
fortnight ago the Tribune was all for Bem, and Georgy, and carrying on 
the war; now, the great specifics are to be treatises on the rights of man, 
peace congresses, and moral propagandism. , 





Cusa.—The following extract is from the N. O. Delta, of the 5th inst. 





On this summary the correspondents of the city papers are more orless 


It i important—if trae, for we confess we have strong suspicions of the 


out a ready made iron Penitentiary, with all the latest improvements in . 
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‘ h ould surely have come by tele-| straw a day, and then died, as I trust the expectations of the people of 
2 Meese Somes Wein , Kingston are not destined todo. The last newsof Lord Elgin announ- 


ced him to be passing Queenstown. When he was passing Brock- 


By the British steamer which left Havana on the 29th August, we | vine itis said that one or two black flags were displayed on the shore; 


have received, from our intelligent correspondent in that city, the follow- 
ing letters, containing the important intelli of the probabie com- 
mencemen 


but from the language used by the more influential portion of the Conser- 
vative press, espec 


y the Toronto Patriot, I imagine his Lordship runs 


t of the revolution. little risk from popular violence. He is to visit the chief cities and towns 


It will be seen that the Government has been driven to the desperate | |, hi, return, a 
measure of calling out the militia, and has organized a force of four thou- | Oattie Pair to be held at Kingston on the 18th inst. 


number of rumours on the subject of His Lordship’s movements ; inter 


sand volunteers. These men will be among the mostefficient supporters 


has intimated his intention of Denn, peceres co pec 
ere are the usua’ 


of the cause of independence. alia it is confidently stated that he will not come back to Montreal, but 


Though the movements on the Island seem to be premature, the great 
unanimity of the people in favour of independence induces us to hope 
that it will meet with a brilliant success. The points which are report- 
ed to have pronounced are, next to Havana, the strongest places on the 
Island. They are the points, too, where the friends of independence ral- 
ly with the greatest ey Hs 

It will be seen that the English Consul has sent for reinforcements for 
the English fleet around the Island, to be on hand to protect the property 
and lives of English residents in Cuba. Inthe meantime, our citizens 
are left without any adequate protection,—there being no naval force 
stationed near that Island. The Raritan and Saratoga merely stopped for 
a short time and then proceeded to the North. Our Government seems 
to think that our ships are better employed in watching aud harassing 
our own citizens, and depriving them of the mght for which our fathers 


either take his qnarters in some other place or depart for England “ and 
go like Ajab never to return,” However, these and similar reports are 
evidently not to be relied upon, being on the face of them the coinage of 
those who utter them, and made for the occasion. 


The cholera has not quite left us yet, a few cases still appearing in the 


daily returns uf the Board of Health; but the present cool weather will, 
I trust, cause it wholly to disappear. The accounts from Grosse Isle, 
Quebec, and Toronto, say also that the scourge was leaving those places. 
At Point Levi, opposite Quebec, an pment of Indians from the 
Lower Ports, who come there every year to receive presents or pensions 
given them by the British Government, have been attacked by the cho- 
lera and many of them have died. We have lately had some frost at 
night, but nothing to injure the crops, which are abundant and of excel- 
lent quality, in both sections of the Proviaces. An Upper Canadian pa- 





fought, theright of expatriation. per says that the surplus Wheat there, will be nearly double that of 1848 

Havana, Sunday Evening, Aug. 26, 1849. and at least amount to six millions of bushels; but there are heavy com- 

Editors De!ta:—The reports this evening are, that a regiment leaves to| plaints of the low prices, which are much lower than in the United 
morrow morning for Puerto Principe, where the ball has opened, the | States, 


troops disarmed by the people, and possession taken of the public works. 


Messrs. Young and Galt, who a short time ago went to the States on 


If they are sustained, the story of Cuba’s wrongs is told, and she will | the business of the St. Lawrence and Atlautic Railway, have come back 

walk to ber place, in due time, among her northern sisters. Ammunition | after making arrangements for the construction of that great work to the 

wagons, &c., have been passing all the afternoon, and the excitement 18} Province Line. It is to be completed within three years. The contrac- 

immense. All names offoreigners are being registered, particularly Ameri- | tors are Messrs. Black and Wood, who have also undertaken to construct 

cans, and it is understood they must not be found talking in parties on the | the portion of the line on the American side within the same period—in 

corners, or in their own stores and dwellings. short, to have the whole route, from Montreal to Portland, ready in three 
Monday morning. Aug. 27th.—The reports are so varied with every new- | years. 


comer frum the east, that we hardly know what to believe ; but the gov- 


I learn that thé Hon. D. Daly, for many years Secretary of this Prov- 


ernment a:tion passing under our eyes, shows that there is cause enough | ince, has been appointed toa highly honourable situation in England, con- 
somewhere. A thousand men have just passed, to embark on a steamer | nected with the Woods and Forests. He was the only one of Lord Met- 
for Puerto Principe—a body of lancers and a battalion of artillery are on | calfe’s Ministers who stood by him in his famous quarrel with the Lafon- 
the way by lone rizing oraleny guns and carriages packed on the back taine-Baldwin Cabinet of that day, and his colleagues hated him in con- 


of mules very neatly. 


he appearance of the troops is creditable. They | sequence with a hatred surpassing that even of Provincial Politicians. 


move in fatigue dress, but there is many a heart that prays for success to | Mr. Daly, asa very old servant of the Government, holding office long 
the cause against which they may have to fight. before Responsible Governmeat was conceded to Canada, was beyond a 

The reports are, that Puerto Principe, Trinidad, and St. Jago de Cuba, | doubt entitled to some remuneration for being deprived of his place of 
have pronounced for independence, and that the troops at those points | Provincial Secretary ; but his ex-colleagues were of a different opinion, 





have joined the people. 


Tue Secret Exrepition.—So far as the North is concerned, this mat- 
ter appears to have received its quietus from the prompt action of the law- 
ful authorities. The Seagull, the vessel seized at Staten Island, has been 
given up to the owners, who enter into bonds of $50,000 that she shall 
not be employed for un!awtul purposes. We trust the same result will 
attend similar enterprises elsewhere. 





and would not so much as listen to his claims. He might as well have 
whistled jigs to a mile-stone as have attempted to persuade bis old friends 
to do him justice ; 80, he applied to the Home Government, which it 
seems took a different view of his case. P.P. 





sAusic. 


Orera at THE Bro apway Tueatre.—Rossini’s celebrated opera, La 


Venezuera.—Now that Paez is a prisoner, another source of trouble is | @¢<@ Ladra, was announced for representation at this establishment on 
said to have arisen in thisquarter. A law was decreed, some time since, | Wednesday evening last. We journeyed some two miles and a-half, and 


by the Government, allowing debtors, fraudulent or otherwise, a period 
of six to nine years for the payment of their debts. This iniqnitous law 
acting very injuriously upon British Commercial interests, at which there 


on arriving at the theatre, found that J'edesco was sick and could not sing. 
We turned back without crossing the threshold, and made our way up 


is reason to think it was specially aimed, an appeal was made to Lord | town again. Wehave not been able to muster sufficient courage to 
Palmerston. We learn that the result bas been a notification from the | venture upon another visit, as we are not of a nature to bear such repeat- 


British Consul at Caraccas to the Venezuelan Government, to the effect 
that such a law was contrary to the existing treaties between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, and that the former cousidered it void, so far as 


ed disappointments with equanimity. We understand, however, that 
Linda di Chamouni, Chiara di Rosenberg, and Lucia di Lammermoor have 


September 15 


dience, and would have added something to a reputation which he has 
somewhat encangered. He was assisted by Signora Cassini, Madame 
and Mr. Leati,and Mr. H.C. Timm, who presided efficiently at the piano- 
forte. ene 


Brama. 


Broapway Tueatnre.—Mr. Marshall commences the regular Dramatic 
Season at this house, on Monday next, with Mr. W. R. Blake as his effi- 
cieut acting manager. We are not acquainted with the details of the ar. 
rangements made by these gentlemen for the coming season, but we have 
sufficient confidence in their tact and experience to believe that they 
will avoid the suicidal policy of presenting the pablic with an incomplete 
or inefficient stock company, surrounded as they are by formidable rivals 

who are expending all their energies to compete with them in the race 
fer public favour and support. 

x. J. Hopson, the very talented and popular representative of Irish 
characters; is to be the opening star. He comes to us with a reputation 
<page A established in his own country; and with such an endorsement 
there is but little doubt of his success in America. 


Burton’s Tueatre.—A new Comedy by Brougham, called “ Temp- 

tation, or, The Price of Happiness,” has been the reigning attraction at 

this house during the week ; and from the decided success it has me: 

with, there is every probability of its becoming an established stock fa- 

vourite. R 

The plot of this Comedy is exceedingly dramatic and interesting. 

There are also high moral lessons conveyed in the development of the 

incidents, which produce a powerful impression upon the audience from 

their truthfulness and novelty. The story chiefly turns on the ‘“ tempta- 

tion” encountered by Tom Bobalink, a New York carman, (Burton), a 

poor, industrious man, who bas imbibed the spirit of dissatisfaction, now 

so prevalent, at the inequality of races. Bobalink accidentally finds a 

wallet containing $5,000, that has been lost by Sterling (Mr. Lynne), 

an aged clerk in the employ of Granite (C. W. Clarke), who was carrying 
it to the son of a former partner of Granite’s, Travis (Levere). Boba- 
link, tempted by his desire to become rich, secretes the money, although 
he knows who lost it. The struggles between the natural integrity of 
the man, and the «‘ temptation ” he is exposed to, are admirably brought 

out by the author, and were as ably portrayed by Burton. The subse- 
quent changes effected in the character of the once honest Carman, were 
equally effectively worked out both by the author and actor. Bobalink 
retains the money, but becomes an altered man. He ill-treats his faith- 
ful and pure-hearted wife, (Mrs. Brougham), and abuses a poor honest 
Irish immigrant, O’Bryan (Brougham), whom he had taken into his em- 
ploy, until at length, goaded by remorse, he determines to réstore the 
money to the rightful owner. A double plot is skilfally made eubservient 
to this one; Granite, the merchant, has secreted a will of bis late partner, 
by which young Travis would be entitled to the father’s property. 
Granite, tempted by his ambitious views for the advancement of his own 
child, burns the will—as he supposes, but in reality only destroys the en- 
velope in which the will was placed. Sterling finds the document, and 
threatens to denounce his employer; but is himself threatened by Granite, 
on account of a former act of theft the clerk bad committed several 
years before in a moment of “ temptation,” on hisemployer. Sterling in- 
dignantly repels his master, and appeals to his long life of repentance and 
subsequent faithfulness, as proofs of his present integrity; Granite ap- 
pears to relent, and implores the pardon of his dependent, and at the 
same moment seizes the will from the grasp of the feeble old man, tears 
it to pieces, and in exulting terms defies the clerk. At this crisis, a mes- 
senger enters, and announces the death of the merchant's only son. The 
guilty father is horror-struck at the announcement, and after a scene of 
agony dies on the stage-—a victim of misplaced and guilty ambition. The 
troubles of the younger Travis and his wife, with the persecutions and 
double dealings of a Mr. Grimgriskin, a Boarding-House keeper, form the 
connecting links of the plot, and together form one of the most interest- 


British subjects were concerned, and should hold the latter responsible been advertised, but whether any of them bave been sung we do not | ing little Dramas we have seen for some time. 





for damages. 
DirLomatists.—In the list of passengers by the Europa, Steamer, we 


know. 


Gxanp Concert at THE TaBeRNacte.—M. Strakosch’s farewell con- 


observe the name of the Hon. George Bancroft, lately filling the post of | cert at the Tabernacle on Weduesday evening, was a most brilliant affair 


U. 8. Minister to the Court of St. James. Sir H. Bulwer, British Minis- 
ter to Washington, has returned to London from the Baths of Germany, 


in point of numbers. That dingy establishment was brilliant with the 


but we do not yet learn when, or by what ship, he may be expected here. beauty and fashion of the city. We should think that there were be- 





tween fifteen hundred and two thousand persons present. Such an at- 


Our readers will observe that the incidents and characters of this piece 
are “ Dickensish”’ all over—Bobalink and his wife are slight adumbra- 
tions of John and Mrs. Perrybingle; while the incident in old Sterling's 
former life is but a repetition of Carker’s Brother, from Dombey & Co. 
The character of Sterling, however, is so vividly drawn, and the incident 
isso graphically brought out, that we should suppose some real personage, 
and some actual occurrence in the mind’s eye of the author, when he 
drew the portrait. Mr. Lynne’s personation of the old clerk is deserving 


Tue Iratran Cavse.—Presentations of swords and plate to fortunate | teadance must be considered as a tacit reproof of the charges made against | of all praise. It is trathfal to nature, and powerfully effective. Mr. 
Generals aud swift sailing captains have become so common of Jate, that] M. Strakosach, and as a perfect exoneration by the public. 


it is rather refresning to find an instance occurring in this good city, 
wherein the merits, and not the success of an individual have caused him 
an ovation at the hands of his gratefal countrymen. 

“Tis not in mortals to command success.” &c. 


On Monday last, a large meeting of the Italian residents of New York 





Lynne is usually but a cold, correct, and declamatory actor,—or, in 


An instrumental overture opened the concert, and this was without | Comedy parts, exaggerated in his style. In Sterling, he is neither. It is 


doubt the most disgraceful exhibition of utter incompetency that we | ® beautiful, chaste, natural bit of acting throughout, and meets nightly 
ever listened to. 


with deserved tokens of public appreciation. rs. Brougham is also de- 
serving of especial notice for her charming rendering of the Carman’s 


M. Strakosch played several times during the evening. His first piece | wife. Her Mrs. hel fey asp in the Cricket on the Hearth, would bea 


took place at the chapel of the University—a singular choice of place by | ¥4 his well known Fantasie Dramatique, on airs from Lucia dé Lammer- 
the by—for the purpose of publicly presentiag a sword to Genera! Avez-| moor. We have noticed this piece frequently, and need therefore only say 


zena, in token of their regard for the “heroic defender of Genoa and 
Rome.” Liberty and patriotism are never failing sabjects for orators ; 


treat. Mrs. Hughes made the most of the repulsive Boarding Honse 
keeper. To Mr. Brougham, both as the actor and author of the true 
hearted O’Bryan, we could give extravagant eulogium. The part is so 


thatit was played with all the brilliancy which characterizes M. Strakosch’s | skilfully wrought into the plot, without undue preeminence, and is de- 


and of this there wasa fair show on the occasion. Several wreaths,and odes, | 8tY!e, and that it was very enthusiastically applauded. His Magic Beli | lineated with such natural and truthful strokes of genuine Hibernian 
in Italian and English were also brought into play, the whole affuir being | aud Fvir/ation Polka followed. These are very pretty and pleasing pieces; 
closed by a military processiun to the Park, where General Avezzana as-| the Polka is decidedly melodious, graceful and elegant. The first act 


sisted, as an invited guest, at a review of the 12t's Regiment of the New 


York Militia. As tothe real benefit that mankind derive from abortive ol 


osed with a piano solo called the * Spring of Love” followed by the 


efforts to overthrow established governments, opinions will probably dif- California Gold Fever Polka. The former is dignitied by the title of 
fer. The Italian civilians of New York have expressed theirs in the | Noiéurne, but for what reason we cannot understand ; it was without 








manner now related. 


Tue Internationat Art-Unton.—This establishment, under the man- | ‘ 


character and was of no particular form, and was about as much like the 


Spring of Love,” as it resembled the Autamna of Hate, or the “* Winter 


agement of Messrs. Guupil, Vibert & Co., has received from the French | of Discontent”! The California Gold Fever Galop is a special copy from 


Government a very handsome contribution. It consists of three pictures 
selected from the recent public exhibition in Paris, viz :‘* The Conversion,” 


Schulof. It is acapital Galop, but it fits the title of “Gold Fever” as 


by Gendron—* Liberty,” by Landelle—and “The Fish-market,” by Du- happily as a left boot ona right foot. M. Strakosch’s fourth performance 


val Lecamus. Of the last named we know nothing. The others enjoy | was the Sextuor Finale from Ernani. 


characterist'cs, that although but a sketch, it is one of the most pleasing 
in tbe range of modern stage Irishmen, and Mr. Brougham’s acting of the 
part is strictly in keeping with his authorial rendering of the character— 
greater praise we cannot bestow. The piece must have a long run, for 
it has touched public feeling, on points that human nature shares in com- 
mon. 

Nisto’s Garpen.—The Ravel entertainments continue with undimin- 
ished attraction. A new feature has been introduced, in which tho 
vaudeville company is ingeniously combined with the pantomime per- 
formances of these popular artists, and pictorial illustrations aid in giving 
effect to the piece. Paris in 1848 is the name of the new entertainment. 

The comedy nights, with Mr. H, Placide as the star attraction, have 
been exceedingly successful. To-night Mr. Placide takes his benefit, 


This is his most effective piece, | and makes his last appearance. The sterling old comedy of “ Speed the 


deservedly a high repute. The intimation of this gift was conveyed in a] and he plays it more perfectly and with more spirit than any other of his | Plough’’ has been selected for the occasion, Mr. Placide taking his old 


flattering letter from M. Dufaure, minister of the Interior; and it is to be 
presumed that the pictures, thus bestowed, for the purpose of “ popular 
izing the works of the French School of painting,” will be worthy of 


compositions. 
The fifth and last performance of M. Strakosch, was the Prayer from | rich and unctuous. 


part of Farmer Ashfield, and Mr. Blake of the Broadway volunteers as 
the Sir Abel Handy of the evening, a character in which he is inimitably 
Mr. Fredericks is the Sir Philip of the cast, and the 


the notoriety attending this donation. Otello, for the left hand only; this he played admirably. The grand Na- | remaining characters are filled by the strength of the stock company. A 





Astor Prace Riots.—The trials of the persons arrested for taking part in the 
disastrous iucidents of the 10th of May, commenced in this city on Wednesday. 


jong and desultory, keeping the town in an excited state, from which very little 


tional air of Yankee Doodle! followed the prayer immediately. 
called in the bill a Fantasie caprice, descriptive on Yankee Doodle. 
As yet, however, but slightprogress has been made, the difficulty of arranging a | also said, that Yankee Doodle consisted of three parts, Ist. Variations de| @n Weduesday evening, Mr. Hackett commences an engagement with 
ury having proveda greatimpediment, We fear that the examinations will be | pygnure; 2d. The Melodie transformed into a Prayer; 3d. Description of a | the never tiring Merry Wives of Windsor. Mr. Hackett is allowed to be 


It was 


It was | Sterling comedy with such a cast would draw a house, but with the add- 


ed strength of Mr. Placide’s well-merited popularity a bumper may fairly 
be anticipated. 


good can result. Battle. Phew! we have to draw a long breath after this! who’d have the only Faistatf left upon the stage; he is moreover an established fa- 





Tue Hipernia STeaMeR.—The troubles of this fine vessel were not over 


thought that Yankee Doodle had so much stuff in it? After listening to it, 


vourite in this city, and Niblo haa made another able stroke of manageri- 
cal skill, in securing the services of this popular actor. We lea~n that the 


when she sailed from Halifax this day fortnight, after being repaired for her | 804 it was hardly as long as its title, though that is its chief merit, we | cast of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” will be unusually strong. Chip- 
homeward voyage. On the third day out she leaked so badly, that it was deem | reflected deeply upon the profoundly metaphysical character of the work, | pendale takes Justice Shadow—John Sefton, Dr. Caius—Mr. Chas How- 


ed prudentto put back. She again arrived at Halifax on the 7th inst. wasto be 
put in temporary repair for a voyage to this port, and will here be put into dock 


and thoroughly overhauled. Her passengers would proceed by the Canada. only the bad points of capriciousness; and that it was inhuman to mal-} 5), Toot 3,” is to try 
treat poor Yankee Doodle, putting it through three distinct tortures—the | him to a hair. 





and we concluded that it was a Fantasia without Fancy, a Caprice, with | “4, & sterling actor, is to be the Ford of the cast, and his accomplished 


and talented wife anpenee for the first time as Mrs, Ford. “ The verita- 
is powers in Master Slender, a post which should fit 


Acricuttorat Fatr.—-During the week a large assemblage has been | first ridiculous; the second cachinnatory; the third outrageous. In'short,| Oxymric Tatatre.—Mitchell has opened his little box with unequi- 


held iu Syracuse, N. Y. of persons interested in farming and raising stock. 
The exhibition appears to have been on a large scale, and to have given 


‘he whole piece was an illustration of bathos exaggerated. We say this | vocal prognostics of overwhelming success. The house has been literal- 


call ten. Did. Clay wanemmnnget the wemetead Visitors: in all sincerity, and we earnestly hope that we may never again hear so ly crammed to overflowing every night during the week, and the per- 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrtreat, 11th September, 1849. 


and defects. 


You are already aware, no donbt, of the departure of Lord Elgia for rapidity of execution; alovely touch, aad much earnestness and purity of 
Upper Cauada. He embarked at Lachine on Wednesday afternoon after | expression ; but his public performances exhibit an uncertainty quite re- 


contemptible a piece of absurdity, either in public or private. 


formances have been received with demonstrations of applause equal to 
the Old Olympic’s best days. The truth is, the Manager has brought all 


The playing of M, Strakosch exhibits a strange compound of beauties | his experience and tact into the field, and seems determined to assert his 


He has great physical power ; remarkable brilliancy and long established claims on public approbation with unflinching spirit. 


He has collected a very efficient Vaudeville and Burletta Company ; nay, 
he may serve up Opera in a respectable style. Bishop, the new tenor, has 
made a positive hit, and Mary Taylor is the approved prima Donna of 


the closing of the U.S. mail, and consequently I was upable to inform | markable; he will not only miss notes but sometimes whole passages, | the Oiympians-——-These with Walcott, Nickerson, Conover, Palmer and 


you of the fact in time for the Albion of Saturday. The first news, how- 
ever, must have reached you by telegraph. His Excellency accompa- 
nied by Lady Bigia and suite, went as far as Prescott in one of the daily 
steamers, plying between this and Kingston, and at Prescott he embarked 
on board a Government steamer awaiting him there. It appears to have 
been his intention to proceed directly to the Falls of Niagara with the object 
of holding a conference with the President of the United States; but in 
that he is likely to be disappoiated, as by the last accounts that reached 
us here, General Taylor was likely to leave the Falis before Lord Elgin 
could arrive. His Lordship made a short stay at Kingston to answer an 
address presented to him by the citizens on the subject of the seat of 
Government, and by the Town Council welcoming the Queen's Repre- 
sentative to the ci dévant Capital of Canada, and which the worthy in- 
habitants thereof were desirous should be the future Capital, vice Mon- 
treal, cashiered for insubordination and manifold other crimes too numer- 
ous to mention. 
The Governor's reply did not hold out much certainty that Kingeton is 
about to regain its metropolitan honours; but Hope is like the Scotch- 
man’s mare renowned in story which was almost brought to live on a 





time. In private these faults are but rarely observed. 
allthe elements of a fine artist, but the fantastical and frivolous style of | form an array of goud working talent, capable of doing pieces of a cer- 
music which he plays has been nearly fatal to his natural endowments spec 
Every step he takes is farther from the art, and nothing but a retreat can | Week have sufficiently tested this fact; and on Monday evening /ra 
save him from arriving at that point at which charlatanism begins, We 
take a deep interest in the welfare and artistic reputation of M. Strakosch, | did a tew yeurs since, when it became the popular piece of a whole 


and in his skipping distances in the left hand he is wrong about half the | Grosvenor, the two débutants in the light comedy business, and his array of 
M. Strakosch has actresses, comprising Mrs. Conover late Miss Phillips, Miss Roberts, Mise 


Miles, Miss Siuclair, the talented Miss Nickerson and Mrs. Isherwood— 
tain class with even more than respectability. The performances of the 


Diavolv will be revived with a strength ©! cast never before presented at 
this house, and we have no doubt bat that it will prove as attractive as it 


and while we condemn his style, we hope, in sincere friendliness, that | season. : we oy oi 
. . : P —_— as succeeded i i i of Mr. Mac 
our remarks may cause him to reflect, and induce him to change his Lonpox.—Mr. Webster ed in securing the services « , 


ready. His engagement will commence on the L5th of October, when he will 


ways. He has not that excuse to offer in New York, that the publie | perform for two months, subsequently to which Mr. and Mrs Charles Kean are re- 


crave after the style of music which he plays ; for we could bring a hun 
dred instances where the highest classical compositions have beeu play 
ed at our concerts, to the delight of thousands. Had he played on Wed 


nesday evening one work by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Hummel, or 


Weber, he would have given more satisfaction to nine-tenths of his au 





tained for a period of four months, Mr. Macready will then return for two 
months, and has bound himself that, at their expira ion, he will final y 'eave the 
stage. During these two engagements he will appear iu 35 different characters. 
Mr Bartley is to play Falstaff before the Queen, next Christinas, in the private 
theatricals at Windsor Castle——Drury Lane theatre is really let. Mr. Anderson 
has it for six months of the legitimate ; after which Messcs. Jullien and Gye take 
+ | their turn with Operas and Concerts. 
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Notices of New Werks. 





Hatr-Hours witu Tae pest autTHoRS By Charles Knight. New York. 
1849. J. Wiley.—In four thick, but small, octavo volumes, this excellent 
reprint isnow complete. It is just exactly what its name imports ; for 
the very choicest of British writers have furnished the material; and 
this has been selected and arranged by the able and experienced hand of 
its well-known Editor. The Extracts are 365 in number, or one for 
every day inthe year. They are in prose and verse ; aud comprise the 
popular tit-bits of modern authors, miag'ed with many @ racy picking 
from those comparatively avtique. Short biographical and critical noti- 
ces are prefixed, adding much to the value of the work. Would that 
such volumes as these could supersede the deluge of trash with which 
we are now-a-days inundated. 

Morsines amona tue Jesuits 1s Rome. By the Rev. M. Hobart Sey- 
mour, M.A. New York. Harpers.—The title page of this duodecimo far- 
ther desc ibes it as “being notes of a conversation held with certain 
Jesuits on the subject of religion, in the city of Rome”; and such mat- 
ter can scarcely fail to be of interest. The author, a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, visited Rome, both to gratify his artistic taste, and to 
satisfy his professional thirst for knowledge of the true state of the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood: for in truth, the spiritual bondage iu which the 
Italians generally are held, may well invite the investigation of all intel- 
ligent and reasoniag men. This little book throws considerable light 
upon the subject; and though its author, on his own showing, lays him- 
self open to the charge of playing in some degree the part of a moral and 
spiritual spy, that is uo sufficient reason for rejecting the result of his ob- 
servations. The Jesuits unbosomed themselves to him, under the im, 
pression that he was wavering in his Protestant faith, the reverse of this 
being the case; what they freely told him, ho carefully noted down, and 
in due time put forth to the world. If many liberals of our day believe 
the intolerance and superstition of the Church of Rome to be grossly 
overstated, such is not Mr. Seymour's opinion. Without determining 
whether his conclusions be entirely borne out, we give an extract from 
them, as stated in his preface, which furnishes a key to the tone of the 
book itself. Having been very courteously received by many of the 
Jesuit Fathers, he says, 


We ranged through a very large portion of the entire field of controversy be- 
tween the Churches of England and Rome, and much was elicited that was per- 
fectly new to me—new, chiefly as indicative of the opinions and feelings of the 
enlightened and learned members of the priesthood ; and 1 was sometimes startled 
at the opinions expressed and the feelings avowed, as exhibiting a phase of mind 
and feeling which has heretofore seemed to me incompatible with enlightenment 
and education. I have learned, and must bear about me forever the memory of 
the lesson, never again tu regard the extremities of credulity as inconsistent with 
the most scientific attainments, or to suppose that what seems the most absurd and 
marvellous superstition is incompatible with the highest education, or io think that 
the utmost prostration of the mind is inconsistent with the loftiest range of intel- 
lectual power. There was in some of my friends an extraordivary amount of 
scientific attainments, of classical erudition, of polite literature, and of great in- 
tellectual acumen ; but all seemed subdued and held, as by an adamantine grasp, 
in everlasting subjection to what seemed to them to be the religious principle. 
This principle, which regarded the voice of the Church of Rome as the voice of 
God himself, was ever uppermost in the mind, and held such an influence and a 
mastery over the whole intellectual powers, over the whole rational being, that it 
bowed in the humility of a child before every thing that came with even the ap- 
parent authority of the Church. I never could have believed the extent of this, 
if I had not witnessed it in these remarkable instances. They seemed to regard 
the canons of the Church precisely as we regard the decisions of Scripture ; and 
just as we regard any unbelief of the statements of Holy Scripture as infidelity, 
so they regard every doubt as to the judgment of the Church as the worst infideli- 
ty. Itseemed as if a doubt of it never cast its shadow across their minds.” 

Tue Cuicp’s rirst History or Rome. By E. M. Sewell. New York. 
1849. Appletons —The authoress of this neat and clever little volume has 
acquired considerable eminence from her ‘‘ Amy Herbert” and other 
works. She has here combixed useful knowledge with entertainment ; 
and this addition to schoo! literature may be cordially commended. Sim 


plicity and conciseness are its distinguishing features. 

Tue Democratic Revigw.—The September number contains an article 
on Flogging in the Navy, in which the system is vehemently denoanced. 
In the August number the subject was first touched upon: and the cruel- 
ty and oppression practised on board American ships of war was therein 
represented as far surpassing that found in the Queen’s service. The 
substitute for corporal punishment is to be announced to us next month; 
aud as the whole gist of the matter lies in the efficacy of this, we shall 
not pass any remarks at present upon the way in which the subject has 
been handled. The great scheme of a Rail Road to the Pacific is advo- 
cated in another article; whilst Cuba (in detail) and Radicalism (in a 
general poiut of view) furnish subjects also for contributors. 


Tue Kwyickersocker, For Septemper.—lIf the Democratic sometimes 
stirs up our political bile, the Knickerbocker, with its good humour and 
pleasantry, is sure to set us right again; and we once more commend it 
to those lovers of literature who like to see the bright side of its tace. 


Taz Norra British Review. L. Scott §& Co. A very interesting 
and able number is this for August. General readers will find in the 
‘* Fall of the Sikh Empire,” aclear, well-written narrative of that remark- 
able event, described already ina variety of forms, but still fresh in in- 
cidents and characters. We observe also that in this number Lynch’s 
Expedition to the Dead Sea is reviewed at length, and with much impar 
tiality. Dean Swift, German Socialism, and the Slave Trade are amongst 
the topics treated. 





Books RECEIVED.—Scenes where the Tempter has triumphed; H. 3— 
Cold Water Cure, by Captain Claridge ; Wiley—The Mechanic's ak 
Appletons—Bankers Magazine—New ork Journal of Medicine—The Ameri- 


can Journal of Arts; Franci Co.—Peadensi cy é. 
Voices; Ticknor & Co. a o.—Pendennis, No. 2.; Harpers.— Angel 


-—————>_—_ 


VICTOR HUGO. 


This distinguished man presided at the Peace Congress, whose session 
commenced in Paris on the 22nd ult. Our readers will not probably care 
to have any lengthened detail of the proceedings: but Victor Hugo him. 
self is an author and a celebrity, and moreover has a pithy, po'nted, anti- 
thetical manner of speaking, that gives a certain weight to his studied 


orations; we therefore publish at length his opening address. It is as 
follows. 


‘‘ Gentlemen,—Many of you have come from the most distant points of 
the globe, your hearts full of holy and religious feelings. You count in 
your ranks men of letters, philosophers, ministers of the Christian reli- 
§100, writers of eminence, and public men justly popular for their talents. 
You, gentlemen, have wished to adopt Puris as the centre of this meet- 
ing, whose sympathies, full of gravity aud conviction, do not merely ap- 
ply to one nation, but to the whole world. You come to add another 
principle of a still superior—of a more august—kind to those that now 
direct statesmen, rulers, and legislators. You turn over, as it were, the 
last page of the Gospel—that page which imposes peace on the children 
of the same God ; and in this capital, which bas as yet only decreed fia- 
wow amongst citizens, you are about to proclaim the fraternity of men. 

+e come, then, to us! Gentlemen, this religious idea, universal peace, 
all nations bound together ina common bond, the Gospel for their su- 
_ law, mediation substituted for war—this religious idea, I ask you, 
lic 4 eh serene Can it berealized? Many practical men, many pub- 
ona ps grown old in the management of affairs, answer in the negative. 
> answer with you, and I answer without hesitation, Yes, (“ bravo, 

ravo,”) and I shall shortly prove itto you. I go still further. Ido not 
merely Say \t is capable of being put into practice, but I add that it is in- 
evitable, and its execution is only 2 question of time, and may be hastened 
ps ~ ey The law which rules the world cannot be different from 

- aw of God. But the divine law is not one of war—itis peace. (Ap- 
Plase.) Moen have commenced in conflict, as the creation did in chaos. 


(Bravo!) Whence do they proceed? From wars—thatis evident. But 
whither do they go? To e—that is equally evident. When you 
enunciate those sublime truths, it is quite simple that your assertiun should 
be met by a negative; it is easy to understand that faith is encountered 
by incredulity ; it is evident that in this period of trouble and of dissension 
the idea of universal peace must surprise and shock, almost like some- 
thing impossible, and oaly ideal ; it is quite clear that all will talk of 
Utopias; but for me, who am but an obscure labourer in this great work 
of the 19th century, I accept this resistance without being astonished or 
dismayed. Is it possible that you can tarn aside your head and shut your 
eyes, as if in bewilderment, when in the midst of the darkness which as 
yet envelopes you (Bravo!) you suddenly open the door that lets in the 
light of the fature? Gentlemen, if four centuries ago, at the period when 
war was made by one district against the other, between cities, and be- 
tween provinces—if, | say, some one had dared to predict to Lorraine, to 
Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to Auvergne, to Provence, to Dau- 
phiny, to Burgundy—A day shall come when you willno longer make 
wars—a day shall come when you will no longer arm men one against the 
other—a day shall come when it will no longer be said that the Normans 
are attacking the Picardians, or that the people of Lorraine are repulsing 
tbe Burgundians. You will still have many disputes to settle, interests 
to contend for, difficulties to resolve; but do you know whom you will 
select instead of armed men, instead of cavalry and infantry, of cannon, 
of talconets, lances, pikes,swords? You will select, instead of all this 
destructive array, a small box of wood, which you will term a ballot-box, 
and from which shali issae—what ?—An assembly—an assembly in which 
you shall all live—an assembly which shall be, as it were, the soul of all 
—a supreme and popular council, which shal: decide, judge, resolve every- 
thing—which shall make the sword fall from every hand, and excite the 
love of justice in every heart—which shall say to each, ‘ Here terminates 
your right, there commences your duty. Lay down yourarms!’ (Great 
applause.) And in that day you will all haye one common thought, com- 
mon interests, a common destiny ; you will embrace each other, and re- 
cognize each otber as children of the same blood, and of the same race; 
that day you shall no longer be hostile tribes, you will be a people; you 
will no longer be merely Burguody, Normandy, Brittany, Provence—you 
willbe France! (Bravo!) You will no longer make appeals to war— 
you will do so to civilization, (great applause) :—if, at the period I speak 
of, some one had uttered these words, all men of serious and positive 
character, all prudent and cautious men, all the great politicians of the 
period, would have cried out, ‘What a dreamer! what a fantastic dream ! 
How little this pretended prophet is acquainted with the human heart! 
Whaat ridiculous folly! whatabsurdity!’ Yet, gentlemen, time has gone 
on and op, and we fiad that this dream, this folly, this absurdity has been 
realized! (Bravo!) And I insist upon this, that the man who would 
have dared to utter so sublime a prophecy would have been pronounced 
a madman for having dared to pry into the designs of the Deity. (Bra- 

! 

“Well, then, you at this moment say—and I say it with you,—we who 
are assembled here, say to France, to England, to Prussia, to Austria, to 
Spain, to Italy, to Russia, we say to them,—‘A day will come when 
from your hands also the arms they have grasped shall fall. Aday will 
come when war shall appear as impossible, and will be as impossible 
between Paris and London, between St. Petersburgh and Berlin, be- 
tween Vienna and Turin, as it is now between Rouen and iens, be- 
tween Boston and Philadelphia. (Applause) A day will come when 
you, France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, Eugland—you, Germany—all 
of you, nations of the continent, shall, without losing your distinctive 
quulities and your glorious individuality, be blended into a superior unity, 





and shall constitute an European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, 
| Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended into France. A day 

will come when the only battle-field shall be the market open to com- 
| merce and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will come when bul- 
| lets and shells shall be replaced hy votes, by the universal suffrage of na- 
tions, by the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate, which 
shall be to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is 
to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. (Applause). 
A day will come whena cannon shall be exhibitedin public museums 
jast as an instrument of torture is now (laughter and applause), and peo- 
ple shall be astonished how sucha thing could have been. A day will 
come when those two immense groups, the United States of America and 
the united States of Europe, shall be seen placed in presence of each 
other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging 
their produce, their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, meliorating creation ender the 
eyes of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, these two irresistible 
and infinite powers—the fraternity of men and the power of God.” 
(Applause). Nor is it necessary that 400 years shall pass away for that 
day tocome. We live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current 
of events and ideas which has ever borne away humanity : and at the 
period in which we live a year suffices to do the work ofa century. 
Bat, French, English, Germans, Russians, Sclaves, Europeans, Americans, 
what have we to do in order to hasten that great day? To love each 
other! (Applause). To love each other is, inthis immense labour of 
pacification, the best manner of aiding God! God desires that this sub- 
lime object should be accomplished. And to arrive at it you are yourself 
witnesses of what the Deity does on all sides. See what discoveries are 
every day issuing from human genius—discoveries which all tend to the 
same object—Peace! What immense progress! What simplification ! 
How nature is allowing herself to be more and more subjugated by man! 
How she every day becomes still more the handmaid of intellect, and the 
auxiliary of civilization! How the causes of war vanish with the causes 
of suffering! How people tar separated from each other so lately, now 
almost touch! How distances become less and less; and this rapid ap- 
proach, what is it but the commencement of fraternity? (Applause). 
Thanks to railroads, Europe will soon be not of more extent than France 
was in the Middle Ages. Thanks tosteam-ships, we traverse the mighty 
ocean more easily than the Mediterranean was formerly crossed. Before 
long men shall traverse the earth, as the gods of Homer did the sky, in 
three paces! But yet a little time, and the electric wire of concord 
shall encircle the globeand embrace the world. (Great applause). 

And here, gentlemen, when | contemplate the vast amount of efforts 
and of events, all of them marked by the finger of God,—when I regard 
this sublime object, the well-being of mankind—peace,—when | reflect 
on all that Providence has done in favour of it, and human policy against 
it, a sad and bitter thought comes to my mind. It results, from a com- 
parison of statistical accounts, that the nations of Europe expend each 
.year for the maintenance of armies a sum amounting to 2,000 millions of 
francs, and which, by adding the expense of maintaining establishments 
of war, amounts to 3.000 millions. Add to this the lost produce of the 
days of work for more than 2,000,000 of men—men the healthiest, the 
most vigorous, the chosen of our population—a produce which you will 
not estimate at !ess than 1,000 millions, and you will be convinced that 
the standing armies of Europe cost annually more than 4,000 millions. 
Gentlemen, peace has now lasted 32 years, aud yet in 32 years the enor- 
mous sum of 128,000 milliuns has been expended during that peace on 
account of war! (Applause.) Suppose that the people of Europe, in 
place of mistrusting each other, entertaining jealousy of each other, hati 
each other, had become fast frieads—suppose they said that before they 
were French, or English, or German, they were men, and that if nations 
form countries, human kind forms a family ; avd that enormous sum of 
128,000 millions, so madly and so vainly spent in consequence of such 
mistrust, let it be spent in acts of mutual confidence—these 128,000 mil- 
lions that have been lavished on hatred, let them be bestowed on love !— 
let them be given to peace, instead of war (applause)—give them to 
labour, to intelligence, to industry, to commerce, to navigation, to agri- 
culture, to science, to art; aud then draw yourconclusions. If for the 
last 32 years this enormous sum had been expended in this manner, 
America in the meantime aiding Europe, know you what would have 
happened? The face of the world would have beenchanged. I[sth- 
muses wouid becut through. Railroads would cover the two continents; 
the merchant-navy of the globe would have increased a hundred-fold. 
There would be nowhere barren plains, nor moors, nor marshes. Cities 
would now be found where there are only deserts. Ports would be sunk 
where there are now only rocks. Asia would be rescued to civilization ; 
Africa would be rescued to man; abundance would gush forth on eve 
side, from every veinof the earth at the touch of man, like the living 
stream from the rock beneath the rod of Moses. Misery would be no 
longer found ; and with misery what do you think would disappear ? 
Revolutions. (Great applause.) Yes, the face of the world would be 
changed! In place of mutually destroying each other, men would paci- 
fically extend themselves over the earth. In place of conspiring for re- 
volution, men would combine to establish colonies! In place of intro- 
ducing barbarism into civilization, civilization woald replace barbarism. 
(Great ap lause.) You see, gentlemen, in whata state of blindness war 
has placed nations and rulers. If the 128,000 millions given for the last 
32 years by Europe to the war which was not waged had been given to 
the peace which existed, we positively declare that nothing of what is 
now passing ia Europe would have occurred. The continent in place 
of being a battle-field would have become an universal workshop, and 





in place of this sad and terrible spectacle of Piedmont prostrated, of 
the Eternal City given up to the miserable oscillations of human policy, 
of Venice and noble Hangary struggling heroically, France uneasy, poor, 
and sombre, misery, mourning, civil war, gloom in the fature—in place, 
Isay,of so bad a spectacle we shuuld have before our eyes hope, Joy: 
benevolence, the efforts of all towards the common good, aad we should 
behold the mysterious ray of universal concord issue forth from civiliza- 
tion. (Great applause.) And this fact is worthy of meditation—that 
revolutions have been owing to those very precautions against war. All 
bas been done—all this expenditure has been incurred, against an ima- 
ginary danger. Misery, which was the only real danger, has by these 
very means been augmented. We have been fortifying ourselves against 
a chimerical peril; our eyes have been turned to all sides except to the 
one where the black spot was visible. We have been leoking out for 
wars when there were none, and we have not seen the revolutions that 
were coming on. Yet, gentlemen, let us not despair. Let us, on the 
contrary, hope more enthusiastically than ever. Pet ns not allow our- 
selves to be daunted by momentary commotions—convulsions which per- 
adventure are necessary for so mighty a production. L>t us not be un- 
just to the time in which we live—let us not look upon it otherwise than 
as itis. Itis a prodigious and admirable epoch shor all; and the 19th 
century will be, I do not hesitate to say, the greatest in the pase of his- 
tory. AsI stated afew minutes siuce, all kinds of progress become re- 
vealed and manifested almost simultaneously, the one producing the 
other—tke cessation of international avimosities, the effacing of frontiers 
ou the map, and of prejudices from the heart—the tendency towards anity, 
the softening of the manners, the advancement of education, the dim- 
ination of penalties, the domination of the most literary languazes—all is 
at work at the same time—political economy, science, industry, philoso- 
phy, legislation ; and tend to the same object—the creation of happiness 
and of good-will, that is to say,—and for my own part, it is the object to 
which I shall always direct myself,—the extinction of misery at home, 
aud the extinction of war abroad. (Greatapplause.) Yes, the period of 
revolutions is drawing to aclose—that of amelioraticn commences. The 
education of people is no longer of the violent kind; it is now assuming 
the peaceful kind. The time bas come when Providence is about to sub- 
stitute for the disurderly action of the agitator the religious and quiet 
energy of the pacificator. Henceforth the objectof all great and true 
policy shall be this,—to cause all nationalities to be recognized, to restore 
the historic unity of people, and enlist this unity in the cause of the 
civilization of peace—to enlarge the sphere of civilization, to set a good 
example to people who are still in a state of barbarism—to substitute the 
system of arbitration for that of battles—and, in a word—and all is com- 
prised in this,—tv make justice pronounce the last word that the old 
world used to pronouuce by force. Gentlemen, this is not the first day 
that mankind are on this providential course. In our ancient Earope 
Engleud made the first step, and by her example before us now for ages, 
she declared to the people “ You are free!’ France took the second 
step, and announced to the people “ You are sovereigns!’ Let us now 
make tbe third step, and ol cikatanacsai, France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Europe, America—let us proclaim to ull nations ‘ You are brothers!” 

The honourable speaker resumed his seat amidst the most enthusiastic 
cheering. 





SCENES IN ENGLISH LAW COURTS. 


AccOMMODATION, FALSELY 80 CALLED.—At Croydon: Assizes, two ac- 
tious, of Harris and others versus Colonel Fox M.P., and Harris and others 
versus Fox, were tried recently by Special Juries. The first action was 
for £6,788, due upon bills of exchange accepted by Colonel Fox. The 
plaintiffs are proprietors vf the Naval Bank at Plymouth, and they sued 
us bona fide holders of the bills, which they had received in the usual 
course of business from two clients, Abraham Joseph and Leon Solomon. 
A verdict for the plaiutiffs was found ; but, on Mr. Sergeant Channell’s 
application for immediate execution, Mr. Chambers stated, that for these 
bills, and others toa very large amount, no more consideration money 
than £2,000 had been received, and a Chancery suit had been commen- 
ced to open up the whole transaction. The Judge thereapon refused im- 
mediate execution. The other action was brought by the same plaintiffs 
against Mr. George Sackville Lane Fox, whois Colonel Fox’s son and a Cor- 
uet in the Guards, for money due on bills drawn by the Colonel and accepted 
by his son. Mr. Chambers attempted some defence to this action, by cal- 
ling Mr. Leon Solomon, and examining him as to the sums originally ad- 
vanced on the biils ; with a view to prove that not more than £2,000 bad 
ever been advanced on all the bills for the sums of which both these ac- 
tions were brought. Mr. Leon Solomon first demanded his expenses as 
a witness ; and on being paid these, informed the Court that he is “a 
capitalist,” whose custom it is to “ travel about to different parts of Eng- 
land to supply the officers of the Army with plate, jewellery, and mon 





ey;”’ “ not being particular whether the officers were of the Cavalry or 
the Infantry,” if their security or expectations be good. Examined by 
Mr. Chambers, he proceeded— 

“T have known the young gentleman who is the defendant in this ac- 
tion, for two years. He is a Cornet inthe Blues ; and he was not of age 
when I first did business with him. I advanced him a small amount be- 
fore he was of age. I cannotsuy how much. It might have been £500 
ora little more. I cannot recollectif it was £1,000. He owed me mon- 
ey when he came of age; but it is impossible for me to recollect the 
amount. It was not £5,000; it was £1,000; but I cannot recollect if it 
was £2,000. My name is upon al! the bills, and their amount is nearly 
£15,000. It was not £10,000 that he owed me, but he did 
owe me more than £4,000. He used the money jointly with his father, 
Colonel Fox. I cannot say how much he owed me when he came of 
age. I swear that when he renewed any bills, I always gave him the 
old ones. Whenhe gave me these bills | was to have advanced some 
more money, but I cannot recollect how much.” 

Mr. Chambers—* Surely you can tell us how much more money you 
were to give for these bills for £7,500 ?” 

Witness—“ I really cannot recollect. I dare say I gave him some 
money ; I will swear I did give him some. I cannot recollect whether 
it was £100 or £1,000.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘ Did you make any inquiry respecting the circum- 
stances under which all these bills had been drawn by the father and ac- 
cepted by the son ?” 

Witness—‘“ I dare say I did.” 

Mr. Chembers—‘“‘ And were you not perfectly aware that they were 
accommodat. 'n bills ?” 

Witness—“ i dare say they were. . « + I discounted two bills 
of £200 each for the defendant, and gave him £100 in cash, and £300 
worth of jewellery for them. These bills were discounted for me by the 
bank ; and at that time they held the defendant’s dishonoured acceptan- 
ces for £3,700.” 

Mr. Chambers—“ Did not the bank make any inquiries with regard to 
these two additional bills, when so large an amount of dishonoured accep- 
tances were already in their hands ?” 

Witness—“ They made no inquiry of me.” 

Mr. Chambers here gave up the case. Chief Baron Pollock, in sum- 
ming up, said it was impossible not to see what was the nature of the 
transactions between the defendant and some of the parties; but the 
plaintiffs sued as bankers and bona fide holders of the bills, and upon the 
evidence that had been adduced they were no less entitled to a verdict. 
There was nothing before him to lead to a conclusion that this bank was 
other than respectable ; but it was his —~ to observe, that it is not cus- 
tomary for respectable banking firms to bring actions in this manner 
upon their customers’ bills: it certainly was the habit of the eminent 
London bankers to return such bills, when they were dishonoured, to the 
parties from whom they received them; they never brought actions 
upon them except under particular circumstances. If respectable par- 
ties did not lend their assistance in this manner, persons would not be 
able to scramble through dishonest transactions so easily az they often 
did by such means. He did not impute to the Naval Bank at Plymouth 
that they bad done so on the present occasion, but be did hope the pres- 
ent proceedings would be a caution to them ; for upon some future occa- 
sion they might meet with a jury who would take a very unfavourable 
view of their conduct. 

After a short consultation, the Jury said they were sorry that, under 
the direction of his Lordship, they had no power to return any other ver- 
dict than one for the plaintiff. A verdict was then recorded fur £14,470; 
the Jury refusing to give any interest for the peried the bills have been 
over-due. 





A Picxwickian Counset.—At the Middlesex Sessions, on the 22d ult 
an important case for theft was tried before Mr. Witham, Chairman, and 
a bench of magistrates. In the course of ita scene took place, that we 
can scarsely read without a smile. The Court, it should be observed, is 
not one of high standing with the Bar. 


William Johzeon, aged 19, and Mary White aged 19, were indicted for 
stealing a cotton dress, of the value of 5s., the property of Frances Lin- 
gard. 
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Mr. Meller ap for the prisoner Johnson. 

The female prisoner pleaded “ Guilty.” ae , 

The robbery was committed in a house of accommodation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bow-street. 

The case for the prosecution having concluded, . 

Mr. Mexter addressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner Johnson, and 
contended that there had not been any case made out to implicate his 
client in the robbery. In reference to one point in the testimony of the 
prosecutrix, he submitted that it was by no means improbable that she 
was in a state of mental uncertainty, something like those persons who 
did not possess such a recollection of a particular matter or transaction 
as to enable them to speak with any confidence in respect of it, so much 
so that they were not able to speak with any degree of certainty as to 
such and sach a thing having taken place— : 

The learned Jupce hoped that the learned counsel was not about to In- 
flict a lengthened lecture on the Court and jury upon phrenology, or ce- 
rebral physiology, especially as he had already occupied a considerable 
portion of time. 

Mr. Metter.—Sir, I was arguing upon the facts, and I must say that as 
counsel for the prisoner who stands at that bar, [ will not sabmit to such 
an interruption as that which you have just offered me, whilst I am ad- 
dressing the jucy on behalf of my client. ape 

The learned Jupce.—But, Mr. Meller, you were not confining your- 
self to the facts of the case. 

Mr Metter—I contend, Sir, that I was confining myself to the facts, 
and, moreover, [ say that stopping main my address to the jary, as 
you did, you did that which the more able and the more experienced judge 
of this court would not have ventured todo. How dare you, thea, who 
are far less experienced in the duties of a judge—how dare you, | say, do 
that which a man of far more experience and of far more ability, and a 
man who is fur better experienced and better accustomed to the duties 
and dignities of a judge, would not have ventured to have done? 

The learned Jupce.—Mr. Serjeant Adams would kave put you down or 
put a stop to your wandering address long since. You were wasting the 
public time, as you often do. 

Mr. Metter.—I was not wasting the time, nor would Serjeant Adams 
have put me down. That learned gentleman, who usaally occupies 
the position which, in his absence, you now fill, Sir, would not have at- 
tempted to have interrupted me in such a manner as you have on this oc- 
casion. That learned jadge too well knows the duties as well as the pro- 
per dignity which attach to the office of judge to have done anything of 
the kind, and if you yourself had had more experience or more ability 
for the performance of those duties, you would not have dared to inter- 
fere with me as you did, when in the performance of my avocation asa 
member of the bar, and as a counsel for a prisoner, in so unbecoming and 
so unjustifiable a mauner. 

The learned Jupagz.—Go on, Mr. Meller. 
have put you down long since. 

Mr. Mecter.—No, he would not. I feel that this is a most unjustifia- 
ble interference with the privileges of the bar, and a most unbecoming 
interruption to a counsel when in the act of addressing a jury on behal! 
of aprisoner. I shall go on as you say, and I shall do so in the way 
which I may deem the best for the interests of the prisoner for whom I 
appear. Asa member of the bar, and as the counsel for the prisoner, [ 
have my privileges, and [ feel that [ should not be performing my duty 
either to the one or to the other were [ to permit such an unjustifiable 
interference to pass unnoticed as that which you, Sir, have put upon me. 
I feel that I should fail in the discharge of my duty to the one and my 
obligations to the other were [ to allow my privileges to be iutruded upon 
in such an unendarable manner as that which you have exercised in this 
case, or if they were so interfered with by whoever might be sitting as 

judge, even though that judge were one of the first in Westminster-hall. 

But the learned judges who sit at Westminster do not interrupt counsel 
when in the performance of their professional duty. Those learned per- 
sons too well know their own duty, and they too well know the duty of 
a counsel, to offer him any unjustifiable interruption such as you have 
now given me. How, then, dare you, Sir, to take such an anwarrantable 
step—how dare you, with your want of experience, to do that which not 
one of those learned functionaries would have ventured upon? So far 
rom having attempted such an unjustifiable interference, they would one 
and all have discounten .nced such a proceeding. It is only a man of in- 
capacity, inexperience, and of lack of proper judgment, who would have 
dared to do as you have done; and, standing as I do upon principle, I again 
say, how dare you to interfere with the privileges of a member of the bar, 
as you have done this day when he was in the due performance of his 
professional duty? Gentlemen of the jury, 1 exceedingly regret for your 
sakes that this scene or rencontre should have taken place, in consequence 
of the unnecessary interruption of the gentleman who sits as judge on 
this occasion. With reference to the case itself I have to ask you to act 
upon the evidence alone, and uot upon any dictation which may come 
from the bench, and give your verdict accordingly. Upon a moment's 
reflection upon what I have said in this case I do not feel that I have one 
word to withdraw. Th’s, however, I will say, that [ am not to be frigh- 
tened from the due performance of my duty to a client by any chairman 
of this court, let him be whom he may. 

The learned JupGce was understood to ask Mr. Meller if he had any 
‘witnesses to character to call? 

Mr. Metier.—Such a question has never been put by any judge before. 
The jary will see the object of the question being put now. 

The learned Junge, in leaving the case to the jury, said that he could 
not avoid remarking that the learned counsel who appeared for the male 
prisoner had wasted, in this as in all other cases in which he was engaged, 
a large quantity of the public time most unnecessarily, and had the learned 

judge of the court been present he would have put down that learned 
counsel before. 

Mr. Metter.—I deny it, Sir. 

The learned Jupce then concluded his summing up, and the Jury re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty. 


We are glad to find that an amende was subsequently made, thus re- 
ported ina paper of the 24th ult. 


THe tate Attercation 1n Court.—Mr. Meccer, having an applica- 
tion to make on vehalf of the parish of Marylebone, requested permission 
to offer an apology to the Court, and to the Learned Chairman, for what 
he must admit to have been the very intemperate language into which he 
had been betrayed in an altercation with the Chairman on \V ednesday 
last, in the Court at Clerkenwell. The Learned Gentle wan said, that 
under no circumstances could any counsel be justified in addressing such 
language to the bench, which was the representative of Majesty itself. 
He had acted in a moment of great excitement. He very much regretted 
what he had said, and he hoped the Learned Chairman would accept his 
earnest apology. They had known each other in the relative positions 
of judge and counsel in the same court for several years, and the late, had 
been the only occasion upon which anything disagreeable had arisen. He 
felt it due to the Chairman, tothe Court, to the profession, and to him- 
self, to make this apology in the most ample manner. 

Mr. Wiraam said that he had thought the Learned Counsel went too 
far on the occasion referred to; but he had no doubt at the time that he 
would in acooler moment feel that he was inerror. It was for that 
reason that he (tae Chairman) let the matter pass without any notice on 
his part. He was very glad that the Learaed Gentleman had ehown the 
good sense to acknowledge his error, and he cheerfully accepted the 
apology. 

Mr Rosg (county magistrate) said he was very glad the Learned Gen- 
tleman had acted in so proper a maaner, aud he hoped that o thers who 
committed themselves in the same way would imitate so becoming an 
example. 

Louis Paitipre and THE Lorp Mayor or Lonpon.—Lozdon is em. 
phatically the asylum for decayed, dethroned, and exiled princes, and its 
hospitalities are generally dispensed without reference to the personal or 
political characters of those who find refuge there. The remembrance 
of misfortune appears to obliterate.that of crimes or errors amongst the 

kindly citizens, from those who dispense the turtle and venison, down to 
those who gape at the carriage doors. Here is another instance. A Lon- 
don paper says :— 

Yesterday (the 23d ult.) the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress were honoured with a visit from the Count and Countess de 
Neuilly at the Mansion house. At the reqaest of Louis Philippe the re- 
ception was as private as it could have been made under the circum- 
stances; bat notwithstanding the peremptory orders of the chiet magis- 
trate, it svon became Known in the vicinity of his Lordship’s residence 

that the illastrious strangers were his guests. 

In order to give the late King and Queen of the French some idea of 
the maguificeut room in which the hospitality of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don is principally displayed, his Lordship caused the Egyptian-hall to be 
decorated, the Mansion house plate to be exhibited, and the tables to be 
laid out in the style of splendour to w ich they have been accustomed 


Mr. Serjeant Adams would 





were prepared for the reception of the illustrious guests with equal care, 
and in the long parlour a dajeiner 4 la fourchette was laid, consisting of 
every delicacy of the season, und of wines of the finest quality. 

Louis Philippe having intimated by letter to the Lord Mayor that he 
would drive down to the Mansion-house at half-past 2 o’clock, his Lord- 
ship invited the following distinguished persons to meet their late Majes- 
ties :— 

The Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Masterman, M.P., Mr. Hume, M.P., Mr. Samuel Gur- 
ney, Mr. Cubitt, M.P., Mr. C. Pearson, M.P., Aldermen Sir G Carroll, 
Gibbs, Musgrove, Challis, Moon and Lawrence; Sir E. N. Buxton, M.P., 
Mr. Masterman, jun.,Mr. John Laurie, &c., &c. 

At the appointed time the Count and Countess de Neuilly, accompanied 
by the Duchesse d’Orleans, the Comte de Paris, and the Comte de Char- 
tres, and attended by the Duchesse de Mariser, the Marquise de Vins, 
General the Comte de Chabannes, General the Comte de Dumas, and Co- 
lonel the Comte de Moutguyon, arrived at the private door of the Man- 
sion-house, where they were received by the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, amidst the cheers of a multitude who had assembled in Char- 
lotte-row to welcome the venerable Louis Philippe. The sword-bearer, 
the mace-bearer, and the marshal attended in their state dresses, and the 
illustrious guests entered the building apparently delighted by the earn- 
est warmth of their reception. 

The Count and Countess de Neuilly, after having visited the justice- 
room in which the magisterial duties of the mayoralty are performed, en- 
tered the Egyptian-hall, from which the light of day had been almost ex- 
claded, for the purpose of displaying with greater effect the skill with 
which the gas is introduced into that noble building. They expressed 
the highest admiration of the magical power with which his Lordship, 
by a motion of his hand, turned the darkness into the most brilliant Jight, 
and placed before their eyes the maguificent ornaments of the hall of the 
Mayor of London. 

At 3 o’clock it was announced that the déjeiner was ready, and the 
Lord Mayor conducted the Countess de Neuilly (preceded by the sword- 
bearer and the mace-bearer) into the long parluur, followed by the Count 
de Neuilly, who conducted the Lady Mayoress, and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, who conducted the Duchesse d’Orleaus. 

The Lord Mayor proposed ‘“ The health of Her Majesty the Queen and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert,” which was drunk with the customary 
honours. 

His Lordship then preposed “ The health of the Count and Countess 
de Neuilly, the Duchesse of Orleans, the Count de Paris, and the Duke 
de Chartres,’ who had honoured him by visiting the Mansion-house. He 
regretted that he was prevented by the request of his principal guest 
from more strongly indicating the high respect he entertained for so il- 
lustrious a man—a man who could not but be illustrious ander any cir- 
cumstances, adverse or prosperous, by which he might be surrounded. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Count de Neuilly said, he felt deeply grateful for the honour done 
him by the Lord Mayor and the company by whom he was surrounded, 
and it was with the graatest pleasure he proposed the “ health of his Lord- 
ship, and Prosperity to the city of London.” (Cheers.) 

Soon after 4 o’clock the Count aud Countess de Neuilly, the Duchesse 
d’Orleans, the Count de Paris, and the Duke de Chartres, took leave of 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. They were accompanied to 
the door in the same form and with the same ceremony which awaited 
them upon their entrance. The moment they entered their carriages the 
crowd, which completely filled the wide space of Charlotte-row, burst 
into loud applause. Several gentlemen shook hands with the late King 
of the French when he was seated in his carriage, and all exhibited to- 
wards him the most profound respect. 

As a pendent to the above, here is an extract from a radical English 
paper, though not of the most recent date. The article is headed, 


Tue Home or tue Moustacuhe.—This importation of patriots into Lon- 
don has been very remarkable recently. The English metropolis is the 
asylum for every foreigner exiled from his own nation—provided he can 
pay his passage across the straits of Dover, and the result of a year of re- 
volutions has been, to associate in the minds of all cocknies, patriotism 
and hair as inseparable companions. The simple Constitutionalist patriot 
appears to content himself with a moustache, but the regular Republican, 
oddly enough, displays a rampant imperial. The Socialist, notwithstand- 
ing his maxim, that property is theit, seems rather proud of an unfair 
share of whisker, and the Metternichian refugee appropriately puts forth 
a tuft. All, however, cultivate their hirsute gifts as if, despite the rage 
for liberty, the grease of the bear of Russia must still be sacrificed to. 

The asseinblage in London of these various individuals is a surprising 

one, Metternich and Guizot, Louis Blanc aud Ledru Rollin, Thiers and 
Teleki, jostle and touch moustaches in Pall-mal/J, each man safe in the 
establishment of the new police, which is to him what the ark was to the 
dove of Noah. They talk in the streets, in the clubs, in drawing-rooms, 
and even in the galleries of the House of Commons, their diverging trea- 
sons, with no fear of spies before their eyes, and regardless of ever being 
overheard by one another. They may write what they please, say what 
they please, conspire as they please, and all this though an alien bill was 
hurried through parliament last session to defend Great Britain from an 
anticipated propaganda. Tie Hungarian comes to negotiates a loan for Kos- 
suth. The Austrian arrives with despatches from the camerilla for Prince 
Metternich. The agent for Mazzini visits newspaper aud magazine editors 
to secure a favourable “ notice” of his employer’s last work; and, as he 
goes meets a courier from Prince Joinville, to let Louis Philippe know 
that the Smithian epic has seen its last line in Paris. Louis Blanc pub- 
lishes, with English presses, books extreme enough to fright any respec- 
table £10-householder out of his propriety. Ledru Rollin holds a daily 
conclave of the most violentspirits which the sans-culoties of the entire of 
Europe can contribute; and Count Teleki, under the very nose of the 
Austrian ambassador, plots with Lord D. Stuart for the recognition of 
Hungary as an additional republic in the mass. To silent and secret 
conspiracy whether for or against monarchies, the Home office offers no 
objection: but let the cabal be bruited in the market-place, let the pa- 
triot appear at a public meeting, and the existence of the alien bill is im- 
mediately remembered, and, like Romeo, he gets 24 hours notice to leave 
the kingdom, ‘“ Do exactly as you think fit, gentlemen,’’ says Sir George 
Grey, “‘ but let me know nothing about it.” London is consequently the 
focus of plots, rather patronised than otherwise by the English govern- 
ment; and to the assemblage of mysterious tufts, imperials, moustaches, 
and whiskers, which darken the atmosphere of our capital, every day is 
adding jts quota of either voluntary or compelled continental exiles. In 
a short time, London will become the market for constitutions, and at 
Charing-cross the destinies of all nations will be determined. 
The English consuls abroad seem to make it a practice to accord the 
security of an English passport to all unhappy predestined political vic- 
tims ; throwing the shield of British citizenehip around the unfortunate 
and the proscribed of every nation, and of every faction—defending now 
the Duke de Nemours amid a raging mob, and again sheltering the noble 
Mazzini in the centre of the Freuch army which for three months he has 
kept at bay. Mr. -Freeborn, our consul at Rome, issued, just before 
Oudinot’s advanced column entered Rome, upwards of three thousand 
passports, principally to those persons who had most reason to dread pa- 
pal severity, as delegated to Freuch quarter-masters—and a good third of 
the number will no doubt, ere long, find their way to Leicester-square, 
the Paris in London. In the same way, a wandering troop of Magyar 
hussars, as naturally as the sunflower turns tu the sun get to England, 
find good accommodation, and are immediately blessed with a subscrip- 
tion, and a complimentary introduction to our new system of cheap baths 
and wash houses. In fact, of all the unlucky heroes of these changeful 
days, Albert, whilom King of Sardinia, and the other abdicated idiot, he 
of Austria, are the only exceptions to, and perhaps proving the rule, that 
when a man is utterly unfit to stay in his own country, he comes to En- 
gland. As to Pio Nouo, his game is not played out; and we are very 
much mistaken if hedo not shortly meet Louis Napoleon somewhere in 
the Strand—nay, probably, if a requisition be got up, take thechair yet 
at Exeter-halil. [fhe cannot get into Rome, what so proper as that he 
should retire to the neighbourhood of Oxford ? 

If there be no other advantage from this immigration, it will at least 
show the absurdity and the inutility of alien bilis. To eucourage our 
consuls to send refugees to us, and to pass acts of parliament to drive 
them away from us, is an inconsistency which will not work very well; 
aud as we are, and havesome reason to be, proud of our power and of our 
practice to save life in political convulsions on the coatiuent, by the sim- 
pie expedient of conceding a passport, which is paramount, and places 
the humblest beyond the revenge of the strongest, 80 ought we to be 
ashamed of the contemptible nervousness which was last year exhibited 
by our ministry, in the bringing forward a measure which would have de- 
prived the hunted Rollins of Europe of their only asylum. We are im- 
partial in our hospitality, receiving and treating—that is to say, neglec 
ting, all alike : but the mistake is in prohibiting public demonstrations 
of foreigners. Nothing is gained by forbidding Hungarians to solicit and 
canvass for sympathy at public meetings; for if Austria remonstrated, a 
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safe reply woald be that Prince Metternich is at perfect liberty to sum. 





mon his friends to Machiavelism and Johannisberg. It would be the 
fairest way to leave doctrines, so far as eur police are concerned, to find 
their natura! level; and as English opinion can only be elicited in the 
usual English way, there can be no objection to let Louis Philippe, Louig 
Blanc, and the Duc de Bordeaux, appeal in turns to us in newspapers 
and in speeches.—Liverpool Journal. 





Gexerat Wotre —The following important and unpublished letter 
from General Wolfe to Colonel Isaac Barré, one of those to whom the au- 
thorship of the Letters of Junius has been attributed, was sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, on Saturday last, for the insignificant sum of 
halfa-guivea. It is written on three sides of a sheet of thick gilt-edged 
letter-paper. Wolfe’s letters are of the utmost rarity.— r 

Dear Barré,—You know in what manner the war is to be carried on this sum. 
mer in America. Ithas pleas'd the King to send me wh a Body of Troops up the 
River St. Lawrence ; I beg'd such assistance as to me seem'd necessary—L¢t.. 
Col. Carleton and Lt..Col. Warde were ask’d, one to be Qv.-Mr. General, the 
other to be Adjutant General, the former is given, the latter refus’d.—I also desir’d 
to have you as Major of Brigade and Secretary, wh the Rank of Captain in the 
Army ;—upon Col. Warde’s refusal I named you for his intended office, wh the 
Rank of Captain inthe Army and of Major or Lt.-Colonel in America,—this has 
been consented to and I hope to have your utmost assistance, for the Publick and 
your own sake, and that I may prove myself no bad judge of merit. 

Accelerate all matters where you are and particularly the relief of the Garrison 
in the Bay of Fundy, from whence alone I should fear delays. 

If Leaslie is not with you—get somebody to freight a vessel wh live stock of ai! 
kinds for my private use and yours ; don’t spare the expense; Bell shall be more 
particular with you upon this point. Settle matters in such a manner that by the 
time the first store is exhausted, we may hope to have a second whatever the dis. 
tance may be. The articles of Mollasses and Rum for the Troops are too materia! 
to be neglected ;—All the officers named by me for the River (and I don’t know 
that any of them except yourself are particularly in the General's graces) must 
come to me—there are not many indeed upon the Continent, I wou’d in that as in 
everything else have especial regard to Amherst. 

I trust General Amherst will do his utmost to send some small supplies of fresh 
Provisions to us for the sick and wounded People and for the Officers. —You will 
collect all your sound and useful thoughts for this important business.—Your ser- 
vices shall not be concealed, it will do me honour, and it is most just to represent 
good actions and to reward them. Boscawen has spoken of you in the hand. 
somest manner,—he has declin’d this service in a fit of ill-humour, and if I mis. 
take not, heartily repents. 

Think of everything that may be of use. Fare ye well. 

Your faithfull and obedient servant, 

London, 10th Jany, 1759. Jam. WoLFs. 

P.S —Bring with you forms for Commissions and all the useful Papers you can 
lay your hands upon. 

That Wolfe applied direct for the services of Barré is a new circum- 
stance in the life of a person of whom toc little is known; and that he 
had at first asked for him as his Secretary is confirmatory of the received 
opinion that Wolfe's famous Quebec despatch, about the “choice of diffi- 
culties’ was mainly, if not altogether, the composition of Barré. Wolfe 
was an indifferent letter-writer, but Barré—witness his letter to Pitt and 
the opinion of his contemporaries—was both a good writer and a good 
speaker.— Atheneum, August 18. 


Harsour or Reruce ar Dover.—This gigantic undertaking. which has 
been steadily and satisfactorily progressing siuce its commeacement two 
years since, was this day (the 27th ult.) visited and inspected by his Grace 
the Dake of Wellington. The Noble and Gallant Duke arrived at Wal- 
mer Castle on Monday, and came over here this morning to preside ata 
special meeting of the Harbour Commissioners, of whom his Grace, as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, is the official head. (We omit the 
particulars of the military and civic honours paid as usual to the noble 
veteran, whose popularity seems rather to increase than diminish with 
his declining age.— Ed. Alb.) 

“The Noble Duke having expressed a strong desire to inspect the har- 
bour otrefuge, in progress of formation at this port, Mr. Walker, who 
combines the twofold character of eugineer to the Harbour Commission- 
ers, and aisoto the Government in this great national undertaking, at 
once volanteered to conduct his Grace over the works. Before proceed- 
ing to describe the Noble and Gallant Duke's visit ot inspeotion, it ay 
be well to remind the reader of the circumstances under which the wor 
itself hus been undertaken. The desirability of forming harbours of re- 
fuge on our southern coasts has for years past been admitted both within 
and without the walls of Parliament, and the importaat recommendation 
ot the Committee who sat upon this subject two or three sessious since, 
to the effect that five such harbours should be at once commenced, will 
be freely in the recollection of most of our readers. The localities re- 
commended were, first of all—as most important to the maritime service 
of the country—Dover, and, after that, Portland, Harwich, and the Chan- 
nel Islands of Jersey and Alderney. The works of all these are in pro- 
gress, though none has yet advaticed to anything like the degree of com- 
pletion attained at Dover. The difficulties to be surmounted at the lat- 
ter port were for some time considered to be almost insurmountable, ow- 
ing to the constant accumulation of shingle in Dover Bay, which it was 
very neturally feared would create an obstacle to the free passage of ves- 
sels of large burden to and from the proposed harbour, The inconve- 
nience arising from this accumulation has been notorious for years past, 
and the necessity of landing and embarking in small boats at ebb tides 
has rendered the continental passage, via Dover, very objectionabie. All 
the anticipated difficulties, however, appear to have been surmounted by 
the engineering skill of Mr. Walker, and although only a small portion of 
the proposed harb ur wall is yet finished, the effect already produced is 
sufficient to show that when complete, this part of the coast, which has 
heretofore been dreaded by mariners as one of the most dangerous in the 
Channel, will form a perfectly secure haven. Oue circumstance we may 
mention in proot of the correctness of this opinion, and it is this, that since 
the commencemeat of the operations, the shingle which formerly accu- 
mulated in the bay has altogether disappeared, in consequence of which 
the Harbour Commissioners have been enabled to take away a quantity of 
rock from the mouth of the old harbour and give three feet greater depth 
of water to vessels entering. Tbe plan of the proposed harbour may be 
described in brief to consist of the enclosures of about 500 acres of water, 
extending from about 100 yards west of the old barbour nearly to the 
South Foreland. That portion of the contract already let consists of a 
wall or pier running out from the main land 800 teet into the sea. This 
pier is 63 feet in width, and 29 feet above low-water mark. The west 
wall consists of 18 feet, and the east wall of 164 feet of solid masonry, 
Portland and Bramley Fall stone of the best quality being used in their 
construction. The centre is filled up with patent concrete, composed of 
due proportions of shingle, hydraulic lime, and pozolanna (or lava from 
the burning mountains), obtained at Civita Vecchia, the extraordinary 
binding qualities of which, when ground to a fiue powder, and moistened 
with water, have only recently been discovered. The foundation of this 
wall is laid six feet below low water mark, and the operations for this 
portion of the work are carried on in three colossal diving bells, the ar- 
rangement of which is so perfect that the workmen remain under wate" 
for five hours ata time, hewing the rock aud fitting in the stone, .0 
least of which, by the terms of the contract, must weigh three tous. (he 
c ntractors for the execution of the work are Messrs, Henry Lee and Sou, 
of Chiswell-street, who executed the branch of the South-Western Rail- 
way from Nine Elms to the Waterloo Station. They commenced wis 
in July, 1847, the contract allowing them seven years for its completion ; 
but so favourably have their operations been conducted that at the pre- 
sent moment, two years only having expired, they have already advanced 
400 feet into the bed of the ocean. The vastness of the undertaking 
makes the sum total allowed for its completion (L230,000) appear 4 very 
small sum of money, and profit can vuly be realised by the most rigid 
economy of arrangement. This is carried out in a very marvellous de- 

ree. Que small steam-engine of twelve horse power works a crane by 
which a cargo of stone can be landed in less than one-tenth of the time it 
would occupy were manual labour employed. More than 600 tons of 
stone have been delivered on to the trucks of the coutractor in oue week 
by this engine, which we should mention is also made subservient to the 
grinding of lime and pozolanna at the same time. One circumstance 
came tu our knowledge vesterday, which will probably occasivn some 
little surprise. Of the advantage of the proposed harbour of refuge to 
the Harbour Commissioners there cannot be a doubt; we were therefore 
astonished to learn that these very Commissioners levy a toll of 134 I. per 
ton on all the stone landed for the purposes of the work.” 





Tue Interior or Arrica.—French papers give the following particu- 
lars, received from Senegal, of certain results of French exploration in 
Africa.—" An expeditivn attempted by Capt, Butiet on the Gr ud Bas- 
sam River has produced results which would appear fabulous bad they 
not acquired a great degree of authenticity from the very source whence 
they emanated. Oa the 4th of March last, says a letter from theace, M. 
Botiet, then commanding tke Serpent, succeeded in crossiug the bar of 
the river, which has acquired such an evil reputation. The dangers of 
the exjloring expedition were terrible. Of four officers. Capt. Auguste 
Butiet lost three; the fourth, with the surgeon and a few white seamen 
whom he succeeded in saviag, returued to France in a condition truly de- 
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t himself was attacked by illness no less than three 
plorsble le eon a or ogr in the slightest degree subdued by sick- 


discovered two magnificent lakes, where palm-oi is so 
= ny the ship had not vessels to hold it. Now. eccanees to . 
dealer: themselves, palm-oil gives a profit of 80 per cent., whilst go : 
ieldsenly 500r 60. The adjoining villages are said to overflow wit 
te duce of all sorts, Capt. Botiet has, however, visited unknown regions, 
Prrablished relations, aud asserted the power of France in the midst ofa 
untry the very centre of the gd trade,—the only commerce hitherto 
por | on at Grand Bassam. He has discovered what all skilfal geog- 
- hers already suspected,—that the Grand Bassam isa confluent of the 
Niger. It being the dry season, the want of water prevented its explora- 
tion; but ia the rainy season there is six feet of water. and the river may 
be ascended as far as the cataracts of Abouesson, fifty leagues distant. 
At that place the traveller is within sixty leagues of Sego, and the course 
of the Niger is still continued. Thus, the anticipations of Capt. Boliet are 
confirmed, and every day adduces fresh proofs of their correctness. —— 
the steamer Guttander proceeds tr Grand Bassam, that vessel, which ony 
draws two feet of water, will entirely solve the problem. Thus, a we 1. 
armed and well supplied vessel will penetrate to the interior of the ef 
try; traversing a district of which Capt. Botiet has seen a part — 
and which is the entrepét and the passage for the caravaus of the gold an 
silk merchant, and where the gallant Captain dicovered, and inhabited 
fortwo days, acity more ancient and more important than Timbactoo. 


— 


Arriva or tHE Duke or Levewtenserc in Exotanp.—The Duke 
of Leuchtenberg (son-in-law of the Emperor of Russia) arrived in Lon- 
don on Saturday atternoon, the 11th alt. from Southampton, which port 
his imperial highness reached the same morning, in the Russian steam 
frizate Kamtschatka, from Cronstadt. In the suite of his imperial high- 
ness were the Prince and Princess Bagration, Maximilian Joseph Eagene 
Angustus Napoleon, Duke de Leuchtenberg, and Prince d’Bichstadt, was 
born 2d of October, 1817, and succeeded to the ducal title on the death 
of bis father (the Dake Augustus), the 28th of March, 1835. He married 
the 14th of July, 1839, the Grand Duchess Mary Nicolaiewna, eldest 
daughter of the Emperor of Russia, by whom he has several children, 
and on his marriage, by a ukase, received the title of Al/esse Impériale. 
Since his alliance with the Emperor's daughter he has chiefly resided at 
St. Petersburg, aad but seldom visited bis possessions in Bavaria. His 
highness is a major-general in the Russian army, and is on his way to 
Madeira, intending to winter there for the benefit of his health. A Lon- 
don paper says, ‘‘ The Kamtschatka is a remarkably fine steamer, and in 
every way adapted for warlike purposes. She was built and fitted at 
New York in 1841 for the emperor of Russia, andis of nearly 2,000 tons 
burden, and 550 horse power. Her armament is of a formidable char- 
acter, consisting of 8 and 10 inch Paixhan guns on traversing carriages. 
She is fall ship-rigged, thus having the appearance and effect of a verita- 
ble steam-frigate.’ _— 


Raitways 1n Inp1a.—The long- pending negotiations between the East 
ladia Company and the East India Railway Company have at last been 
brought to a pactical conclusion. The Z'imes gives the fuilowing samma- 
ry of the terms of the compact under which railways in India are to be 
commenced— 

“The East India Railway Company is to start with a capital of £1,000,000 
sterling: which is to be paid intothe Treasury of the East India Company by the 
following instalments. A open of £60,000 has already been made, which still 
stands to the credit of the shareholders with the East Indian Treasury; and the 
expenses incurred in prosecution of the undertaking, amounting up to the 18th of 
jast March to £33,600, are also permitted to count as portion of the capital; so 
that the sum remaining to be provided is only £906,400. Of this sum £106,400 
is to be forthcoming within four calendar months from the date of the deed, and 
the remaining amount is to be paid up in such portions and at such times as shall 
be assented to by the East India Company, after a rate of not less than £300,000 
perannum. This capital is to bear an interest of five per cent guaranteed and 
payable by the East India Company; and upon it the Railwey Company is to 
draw, from time to ttme, for such sums as the proper execution of their works can 
be duly shown to require. 
the immediate direction and control of the East India Company. It is to com- 
mence either at Calcutta or at some spot within ten miles of that city, and is to 
take a direction towards the upper provinces ; the first section being so laid down 
that it may admit of being continued either to Rajmahal or the more distant station 
of Mirzapore. Over the arrangement and construction of this line the East India 
Company is to exercise a supervision amounting to a virtual dictation of all the 
engineering and architectural conditions involved in the work ; and as the project 
is avowedly experimental, a power is also reserved to the Indian Government of 
altering at pleasure either the character or direction of the line itself.” 





Susrenpinc anp Resumtnc.—We insert with much satisfaction the fol- 
lowing circular issued eqn J by Mr. G. T. Braine, announcing the pay- 
meut with interest of the balance of his liabilities. It will be recollected 
that prior to his suspension on the 4th of July, last year, with engago- 
ments to the amount of £350,000, application was made to the Bank of 
England, aul rejected, for assistance to carry him through, and that it 
was then stated there were surplus assets of not less than £65,000 or 
£70,000. It is now understood that, not only will the entire liquidation 
of Mr. Braine’s engagements have been effected from the bond fide pro- 
ceeds of his property, but that little doubt exists of the surplus being 
nearly double the amount of the estimate originally formed :— 


“London, Aug. 22. 

‘‘Sir,—I have the pleasure to advise my intention of paying the remainder of 
your claim upon me, with interest, on the 28th inst. 

“ At the same time, I beg to express my thanks for the indulgence and co-opera- 
tion which I have experienced from yourself and others, through which I have 
been enabled to accomplish a speedy liquidation without undue sacrifice of pro- 
perty. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Times, Aug. 23. GEORGE T. BRAINE.” 





Music 1n Liverroor.—This has been a week of much stir and anxiety 
amongst the lovers of song in and around Liverpool. The splendid new 
hall, erected by the Philharmonic Society, was opened by a series of con- 
certs, at which all the musical talent of the country were assembled. 
Amongst whom were Lablache, Sims, Reeves, Mario, Herr Carl Formes, 
Mesdames Grisi, Alboni, Viardot Garcia, Miss C. Hayes, the Misses 
Williams, &c., &c. The first public performance, with this powerful 
array, took place on Monday evening, and we name the precise date, 
August 27, 1849,because it is an era in the history ot Liverpool. It was 
a miscellaneous concert. The second performance was on Tuesday 
morning, when Mendelssobn’s sublime oratorio of ‘‘ Elijah” was given. 
The third was amiscellaneous concert on the evening of the same day. 
The fourth was a miscellaneous concert, on Wedecsine evening. The 
fifth was on Thursday morning, when Handel's finest oratorio, “ The 
Messiah,” was performed. The sixth was given yesterday morning, 
consisting of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,” Mendelssohn’s “Lauda Sion,” 
and a selection. The closing festivity took place last evening, being an 
evelt interestingto large numbers indeed, namely, the Grand Fancy Dress 
Ball.—European Times, September 1. 





Recovery oF THE Lost JouRNALS oF THE 
be recollected that at the great conflagration of 
which took place in 1834, several books 
either lost or consumed, amongst 
journals of the House of Lords 
been ascertained that a portion 


House or Lorps.—It may 
the Houses of Parliament, 
, and important papers were 
which were some of the manuscript 
Within these few days, however, it has 
certa of the latter at least was not consumed, 
and their existence was brought to light in the most singular manner. It 
appears a few days since that a gentleman residing at Walworth, was 
passing along the Walworth road, when his attention was attracted by 
some old books, &c., in the shop of Mr. Terry, cheesemonger, at the cor- 
ner of Amelia street, and which the latter ha purchased as waste paper. 
On closer inspection, he discovered no less than twelve books, which ap- 
Eoered to be the journals, or daily minutes, of the proceedings of the 
ouse of Lords, comprising the following dates : 1780, 1781 1787, 1788 
1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1798, 1799, 1801, 1803, 1805, 1806. "The gentle. 
man, ed ee purchased one of the apparent journals, with which he 
wears to the library of the House of Lords to learn if it was genuine 
b en some of the parties there instantly detained it, and having been in. 
ormed where the rest were, three messengers proceeded to Mr. Terry’s 
and purchased the whole twelve, which really proved to be the actual 
Journals of the above-named dates. The prices they paid for these im- 
sede Sea 6+ was merely that of common waste paper, being no 
ap — £1 15 for nearly one ewt. The account given by Mr. Terry 
pe don © some lime since purchased them, with nearly a ton weight of 
ot reper ata sale of the effects of the late Mr. Croft, one of the libra- 
“i © House of Lords. How they came to remain so long in that 
ee 8 possession, or to be mingled with his private effects, is at 
i n ae in mystery. It has not yet been intimated to the gen- 
will an who was instrumental in the recovery of the above whether he 
Mi receive any reward for his valuable information.— Times, Aug. 30, 
Cost or Piracy.—Mr. Judge, who, it will be re 
: ’ ’ e ’ 
z ated by H, R. H. Prince Albert, for printing and pablisning the « Ror vai 
tchings, 18 now incarcerated in the County Prison, Re ing, for = be 
Payment of costs, amounting to £181, Is. 8d r e: : 


From these funds a railway is to be constructed under’ 
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PROBLEM No. 46, sy W. C. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 45. 


White, Black. 
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To CorResPoNDENTS.—W. C.—The fellow Problem to{that printed above, will admit of 
solution in three moves, by playing “B to K B3,” &c.,&c. Four-move Problems require 
much study to be devoted to their construction. In future contributions, please to append 
solutions. 


| eames 

Tue Vernon Gattery.—lIt is now decided that the “ Vernon testi- 
montal” shall consist of a marble bust of Mr. Vernon, and ornamented 
pedestal to be placed in the National Gallery.—London paper. (A most 
pitiful conclusion toa series of disgraceful mismanagements. The donor 
to the nation of a princely collection of pictures was most scurvily treat- 
ed by the Government, and the pictures themselves were inconveniently 
and shamefully hidden away in acorner.—Zd. Alb. ) 





FurtHER Ornaments TO THE City or Oxrorp.—The site fixed upon 
for building the New University Museum at Oxford is in the parks, near 
the Wadham College Gardens. Merton College, to whom the land be- 
longs, have consented to let the University have four acres for that pur- 
pose. The building, &c., it is expected, willcost upwards of £50,000, a 
great portion of which will be raised by subscription, and the remainder 
will be made up from the University chest. 





Macuine ror Maktya Bricks.—An ingenious machine for making bricks 
and tiles has just been exhibited in England. The apparatus consists of an 
iron cylinder, which receives the clay at the top, and passes it through a 
number of knives, attached to a centre shaft, and which act as temperers 
of the clay, and presses it into a peculiarly shaped screw. The latter in 
tura gives pressure to a chain of moulds which pass up an inclined plain; 
and delivers the finished bricks in succession on a table fit for the bench. 
The whole motive power of the machine is communicated by the upright 
shaft in the cylinder. The machine is calculated to make twenty thou- 
sand bricks in ten hours, by the application of an engine of 3-horse power. 
One great advantage, however, is that it can be worked by any motive 
power; and another, that it is easily moveable from place to place. It is 
also capable of making tiles, fire-bricks, and patent fuel. 





Nationat Exuisition or Manuractures.—It was announced when the 
distribution of prizes was made by his Royal Highness Prince Albert at 
the Society of Arts in June last, that the society hoped to be enabled to 
organise a great national exhibition of manufactures in 1851. It is said 
that since that time his royal highness, as President of the Society, has 
been actively engaged in devising a plan of an exhibition which shall 
worthily represent the present manufacturing position of this country. It 
is contemplated that, for the first time in the annals of similar institutions, 
this exposition shall not be national only, but as far as possible universal, 
embracing the products, machinery, and manufactures of our own coun- 
try, our colonies, and all nations. It is proposed to give large money 
prizes and medals, which shall be awarded by a tribunal su elevated 
above all the interests of competition as to inspire the utmost confidence. 
The whole undertaking is in some way to have a national sanction given 
to it, but the taxation of the country is not to be called upon to provide 
the funds. 


Curtous Statistics. —The amount of sewerage which daily flows 
from the metropolis into the Thames is estimated at 9,502,720 cubic feet, 
a quantity equal to a surface of 160 acres in extent, and one foot in depth. 








APPOINTMEMTS.—The Queen has granted a pension of 100/. per annum on the 
Civil List to Lady Hamilton, the wite of Sir W. Hamilton, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, and a valuable contributor to 
philosophical literature. Mr. Reddington, Under-Secretary for Ireland, is to have 
the rank of C.B., or second class of the Bath on the Civil Establishment. Mr. 
Henry Lawrence is appointed Cumberbatch Deputy Surveyor of the New Forest, 
Hants. Dr. James Vickery Drysdale and James Macfarlane, Esq., to be tem- 
porary members of the Council of St. Lucia. Timothy O’Brien, Esq., Lord 
Mayor of the city of Dublin, to the dignity of a Baronet. 


Avup. 


Wak Orrice, Ava. 28.—4th Lt Drags —Lt H_ D Slade to be Capt, by pur, v 
Purefoy, who ret; Cor H Mailet to be Lt, by pur v Slade.—2ist Regt of Ft— 
Acting Assist-Surg A Edge to be Assist-Surg, v Summers, pro in 3d W I Regt. 
33d Ft—Ens C C Barrett to be Adjt, v Pretyman, who resigns the Adjcy only. 
36th Ft—Surg G D Dods, MD, from 3d W i Regt, to be Surg, v Russell, dec. 
40th Ft.—Ens T G Gardiner to be Lt, without pur, v Snelling, dec. 53d Fi.— 
Ens M A Waters, from 41st Ft, to be Lt, by pur v Shiffner, pro. 67th Ft—Lt 
RH Wood to be Capt, by pur, v Coape, who ret; Ens E Daubeney tobe Lt by 
pur, v Murray, who ret; Ens A A Jones to be Lt, bypur, v Wood. 93th Ft.—L: 
T F Giffard, from halt-pay 18th Ft, to be Lt, v Riordan, app Quartermaster ; Ens 
D M Farrington tobe Ltby pur, v Giffard, who rets. ot W I Regt.—Ens J D 





Reece to be Lt by pur, v Cox, who ret; J Hill gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Reece. 
3d W I Regt.—Assist- Surg, J Summers, MD, from 21st Ft, to be Surg, v Dods, 
app to36th Ft. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, AUG. 29.—RI Regt of Artillery—Maj-Gen R H Birch 
to be Col Commandant, v Lt-Gen Watson, dec, Aug 12. 

We have to announce the death of another gallant and highly distinguished 
officer, Colonel Stawell, the late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 12th Lancers, He 
served with the Walcheren expedition, and subsequently in the Peninsula, from 
1811 to 1814, including the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the cavalry 
affair of Rena, destruction of the Bridge of Almaraz, battle of Vittoria, siege and 
capture of San Sebastian, and also at Waterloo His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge was attached to the 12th Lancers, and placed under the 
orders of Colonel Stawell, who was selected to instruct his Royal Highness in 
cavalry movements, a duty which it is well known he most satisfactorily per. 
formed. His lamented death took place at Harrowgate onthe 21st of August. 


Navy. 


Royat Makines.—Capt P. J. J. Dusantry retires on full pay. 
Hamley to be Capt—2nd Lt W H W Barrett w be Ist Lt. 

Promotion.—Lieut Kaye, directorof the Magnetic Observatory at Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, to be Commander—The Sphynx steam sloop is 
ordered to be commissioned at Portsmouth by Commander H Schomberg for 
foreign service, Lt H P de Kantzow is also appointed to her. 

Court Martiat—rne Desertion.—At Plymouth on the 22d ult. 
a court-martial assembled on board H.M.S. Jmpregnadle, in Hamoaze, for 
the purpose of trying Lieut. G T,Graham and Mr. A. R. E. Elliott, mas- 
ter, both of H.M. sloop Childers. The Court opened at 9 a.m., and con- 
sisted of Admiral-Superintendent Sir John Louis; Capt. W. H. John- 
stone, H.M.S. Agincourt ; Capt. M’Dougall, H.M.S. La Hogue ; Capt. 
Sir T. Maitland, H.M.S. Impregnable; and Capt. G. G. Wellesley, H.M.S. 
Dedalus. Mr. George Eastlake officiated as Judge-Advocate. “The pris- 
oners Were assisted by Mr. Beer, solicitor, of Devonport. The charges 
were— 





Ist Lt CO 





“ For that he, the said George Tem; Graham, being a lieutenant of Her 
Majesty’s sloop Chi/ders, and belng in oaporsy command and charge of the said 
sloop, in commission, aud in the full pay and service o! the fleet, did, on the 20th 
day of May, in the year 1849, while the said sloop was at anchor in Simon's Bay, 
unlawfully desert from and leave the said sloop and the service of Her Majesty, 
in breach of the articles of war. fe 

“For that the said Andrew R. Elliott, being master of Her Majesty's sloop 
Childers, in commission, and in the full pay oa service of the fleet, did, on the 
20th day of May, in the year 1849, while the said sloop was at anchor in Simon's 
Bay, unlawfully desert from and leave the said sloop and the service of Her Ma- 
jesty, in breack of the articles of war." 

The prisoners at once admitted the correctness of the charges, and de- 
clined calling witnesses, but threw themselves on the mercy of the 
Court. 

Lieutenant Graham pleaded, in extenuation, that he was led to desert 
by the horrible treatment of Commander Pitman, whose tyranny drove 
him into a state of frenzied madness, during which, when smarting under 
the degradation of being called a “liar” before his brother officers and 
the ship’s company, he committed the rash act of desertion. Prisoner 
referred to several acts of seamanship while on board the Childers: on 
one occasion, during a severe storm which threw the ship on her beam 
ends, the men refused to go aloft, when be led the way and let go the 
maintop sail to right the ship, or she would have been totally lost. Some 
excellent certificates of good conduct, while under other commands, were 

roduced. 

. Mr. Elliott stated that Commander Pitman had alleged oan him 
several grave and unfounded charges; and that in the East Indies one of 
the commander's accusations was made the subject of investigation be- 
fore a court of inquiry, who dismissed it as without foundation. Oo arri- 
valat Simon’s Bay, after being out 63 days, and keeping two watches 
daily, prisoner asked permission to go ashore, when Commander Pitman 
told him that by making provision for the due performance of his duty 
in his absence, he might go as often as he pleased. He left accordingly 
next day at 3 p.m, and returned at9 p.m. On the subsequent mornin 
Commander Pitman denied having given permission to prisoner an 
placed him under arrest. Mr. Elliott produced several certificates of pre 
vious good conduct. - 

After a deliberation of two hours, the Court sentenced Lieutenant Gra- 
ham to be imprisoned twelve months, and Mr. Elliott six months, at Exe- 
ter, both to be dismissed the service and rendered incapable of ever 
serving again. It is stated that, previous to the court-martial, Comman- 
der Pitman applied for an examination into kis own conduct, which was 
refused by the Admiralty, and that it is his intention to make a second 
application. The prisoners haye also made special application to the 
Admiralty for a court-martial on Commander Pitman. 


Avyotuer Court Martiat.—On the day previous, Commander G. H. 
Wood, of H.M.8. Hound, 10, was tried for getting that vessel on shore 
on two occasions, viz. on the Grand Cayman, and at or going into Havan- 
nah, on the 5th of August and 4th of September, last year. One charge 
being proved and the other proved in part, Commander Wood was sen- 
tenced to lose one year’s rank, to be admonished, and to be reprimanded. 


Narrow Escare-—H.M.S. Sappho, 16, Commander Michell, was at 
Vera Cruz on the 15th of July. On the 30th of June the Commander had 
a narrow escape of his life. “As he was exercising his crew at the great 
guns firing at a target at sea, after the men had fired several times, he 
laid one of the guns himself and fired it; the recoil of the gun took one 
of the handspikes, and it flew against him with great violence, knocking 
him down senseless and breaking his leftarm. On the Sappho arrivin 
at the Havannah the Captain-General of Cuba heard of the accident, an 
sent his aide-de-camp to proffer the comforts and hospitalities of the 
place, but Captain Michell could not leave his cot. He was, however, 
dving well at the date of our advices. 


Prompt ror Action.—On Tuesday, August the 14th, the Superb 80 was 
lying at Spithead, having been at that anchorage about seven months, 
doing nothing. She has been fit for any station for months; her crew 
(although 300 short of its proper number) is in the most forward state of 
discipline, and up to their work. At 11 o’clock p.m., when all were snug 
in their berths and hammocks, except the watches, Captain Parcell, with- 
out previous intimation to any one on board, had the drum beat to quar- 
ters and clear for action. From the time the officers and men jumped 
out of their berths, got on deck, cleared for action, and went through all 
the movements of loading and firing, only 5 minutes and 55 seconds had 
elapsed. 


OutRacE on THE Britisa Frac—Reraratws.—On Thursday ‘ast, the 
16th ult., the following event took place at Leghorn, and was likely to 
become a source of serious misunderstanding between the chief of the 
British squadron there and the Austrians. The boats of H.M.S. Bellero- 
phon 78 guns, commanded by Captain Baynes, C.B., were exercising, 








when the launch and pinnace were despatched for a supply of water. 
They had just got inside the Mole, when it was perceived by the officer 
on guard that they had their guns mounted, whereupon they were imme- 
diately surrounded and seized, and the officers und crew were kept pri- 
soners for upwards of two hours. The officer in command, after some 
difficulty, succeeded in making the commandant acquainted with the 
facts of the case, when they were released, but,in a very ungracious 
manner. 

lt was not likely, however, that this outrage was to remain unatoned, 
for Captain Baynes, with his characteristic determination and devotion to 
the honour of the British flag, dispatched an officer to Baron Wimpfen, 
the commander-in-chief of the Austrian army, at present stationed at 
Florence, demanding instant and full reparation and apology, and in the 
meantime made every preparation to enforce his demands. The result, 
however, of Captain Baynes’s able, prompt and energetic behaviour was, 
that the gallant Austrian commander at once saw the impropriety of his 
subordinate’s conduct, and an officer was despatched on the 17th from 
Florence to the Bellerophon, conceding everything that Captain Baynes 
had desired, and with an order for the boats of the Bellerophon to come 
into the Mole, manned and armed, and there to be received by the guard 
with arms presented, and band playing “‘ God save the Queen,” a salute 
being fired at the same time of 21 guns in honour of the British flag. 


VETERAN Navat OFrFicers,—Admiral John Cochett entered his 90th year 
on the 3d instant, at Bideford. He has been nearly seventy-four years in the 
service, and was Lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte on the lst of June. The 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, Bart., although a younger 
man, is an older officer. He entered the service in 1773, and is in the 88th year 
of his age. Commander Robinson, the Senior Commander on the list, has, how- 
ever, been in the service no less than 82 years, and was Lieutenant in Rear-Ad- 
— Graves’s action with the Comte De Grasse in 1781.—United Service Ga- 
zette. 


Osituary.—Lieut-Genlthe Hon. John Meade, C.B, died at Madrid on the 6th 
ef August. ‘This officer served in the East Indies, and in the campaigns under 
the Duke of York in Holland; he commanded the 45th Regiment at the battle of 
Busaco, and was employed as Consul-General at Madrid.—QOn the 13th ult., at 
Montvale house, Somersetshire, aged 57, Major Sprg, of the Royal Marines.—On 
the 17th ult, at Tenby, Captain William Broughton, R N.—On the Lith ult at 
Richmond-barracks, Dublin, after a few hours illness, Lieut S Snelling, 40th Re- 
giment.—At Coulson’s Hotel, 45 Brook-street, in the 84th year of his age, Gener- 
al Sir Marmaduke Warren Peacocke, of Rivers-hall, Essex, K.C.H, C T.T.K.C, 
“olonel of the 19th Regiment.—On the 18th ult, at Blackheath, Charles Primrose 
'.sq., late of the 36th Regiment—On the 18th ult, Clement Hoare, Esq, aged 60, 
author of the ‘ Treatise on the Grape Vine,”’ &e—Died in this Town on the 10th 
inst., Richard Stubbs Esqr., MD., aged 36 years, whose sudden and unexpected 
demise. is deeply deplored by his Celoved, family and acquaintances ; and that 
expe of our respective communities, that he has long 

is professional capacity—TZ'urk's Island Gazette 15 ut. 

Drowned at Plymouth, on the 24th ult. by the upsetting of a boat, the Hon. T. E 
Paget Graves, eldest sonof Lord Graves, Naval Cadet attached to H. M. 8. Jm- 
pregnable—In London, of Cholera, Mr. Hetherington, a well-known radical—On 
the 20th ult, at Salsburg the Countess Nesselrode—On the 29th at his residence, 
No 3 Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Captain Charles Paget, formerly of the 52d 
Light Infantry, and late of the 2d Dragoon Guards, in the 58th year of his a 
On the 25th at the Royalj Barracks, Dublin, of small-pox, Captain Henry fiot- 
bech, 60th Royal Rifles, aged 31—On the 28th Commander William Wood, R. 
N., aged 80— On the 17th at Mornington-house, near Drogheda, deeply regretted, 
Gustavus Hamilton, of Bellewstown, county of Meath, grandson of the third Vis- 
count Boyne, and descended in the female line from Richard, Lord Bellew, 
whose estate he inherited, the title becoming extinct on the death ofthe said 
lord—On the 27th, at his residence, Avenue-villa, Regent’s-park, Colonel Wil- 
liam Langley, aged 89—On the 26th at Wilton-lodge, Taunton, Somersetshire 
Lieut-Col Charles Collis, late of H.M. 24th Ft—The Rev. Henry Colman, of 
Boston, author of the ‘‘ Agricultural Tour in Europe,” died near London on 
the 17th of August last. He had engaged his passage in the Caledonia to return 
with her in her last trip, but died the day before her departure. As the promoter 
of and writer on Agriculture, Mr. Colman stood high, both in his own country and 
abroad. 





faithfully served in 





FINISHING GOVERNESS. 


LADY, who has had many years experience in tuition, wishes for a situation as Gov- 
erness where she would be received as one ofthe family. She has resided for several 
year s on the Continent of Europe, and has been forseven yearsin the family of a pn Sa 
of the Church of England. She gives instructionin French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 
Guitar, and Harp, togetner with the usual branches ofa thorough English education. Salary 
$500. ‘Letters (pre-paid), addressed 10782, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W,, will vont 

sept 














She Aloion. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


M: LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. $4,50 

Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES [IN THE LEVANT. 
gravings. 12mo. c'oth, $1,50. 

Mr. St John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 

Ammon. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mouvtains: 
Map, I2mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB- 
BEY. i2mo cloth, $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Rev. Robert Turnbull’s GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 3 vols. 12mo cloth $4,00. 

Mr. Eliot's ROMAN LIBERTY; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4,50. 

Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 113 Illustretions. 
4to. cloth. $6,00. 

Prof. Gray's GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Volsi and 2. $6,00 each. 

Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography. 1<mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper’s THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 

Mr, Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth, $1,50. 

Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. i2mo. cloth. 75 
cents. 

A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 
12mo. a 75 cents. 

sept | 
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151 Broadway, New York. 





R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receive a limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improving themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples lsid down in his “ Practicul Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book 
* For terms, &c.,, apply to Mr. Hows, at h's residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 





MiSs HAINES poupocttaliy informs ber patrons and the public, that her School, No- 
10 Gramercy Park, (East-Twentieth-st., seccnd door from Fourth-avenue) will com- 
menceon Monday, Sepiember 10. She defers the time of opening one week in compliance 
with the urgent wish of many of her patrons. 

Circulars, with terms and references, can be obtained at 10G:amercy Park, or at the bvok- 
store of Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. 252 Broadway, or at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner 
Liberty and Nassau streets, 

Written applications addressed to care of Doremus & Nixon, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. septi—im 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
CORNER OF UNION PLACE AND 15TH STREET. 








ME. CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and the public that the above Inst -- 
tution will be re-opened on Monday, the 10th of Sep.ember. sept l—lm 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1739, 83. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF 76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. &e. 


J. NEAL, Publisher. 105 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept l—Im 








RS, GIBSON, 21 Bend Street, New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day 
Schooi for Young Ladies on Friday, 7th September. sept l—im 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


“ MANUAL FOR EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb, “Superintendent” of the “ British 

Protective Emigrant Society,” 17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 
Office. Price one shilling. 

te” Booksellersand the trade supplied on liberal terms. Aug 35 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
‘ ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual payment of$6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 

Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. ' 

Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. : 

The Library isopen trom o’clock, A. M.till sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 

8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P.M. 








aug 1s 
THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


NAHE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

hali of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 

will remain open until further notice, from 10 o’clock, a. M. until 10 o'clock Pp, mM. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 dents. Aug 25—6t 


WORKS OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OLL, PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
3453 Broapway, linporters and dealers in Hnglish, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views. &§e., ¥c., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected ussoriment of the productions of Modern Art, the tollowing.new and im- 
portant publications : 
LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by Smytu. 
THE ANGEL/S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. GoopaLt, and figely engraved by E. GoopaLt; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture of the “SoLpier’s Dream,” by the same artist. 


THE LNUNDATION.—From the original yicture by C. F. Kiorsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotiut,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
incbes by »1 inches. ‘ , : : 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofher kennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with amovingexprssion of fear; another is msking an effortto climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata litile distance, is striving against the stream. The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, ove of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling itimpossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar of 
is seen an irundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of u Superb Newfoundland 

. By ANSDELL. P 

Pa ARAOH'S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HerrinG, and companion 
to “THe Society oF FRIENDS.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREP 4RING FOR MARKET—Also by Herrine. , 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHONSE FRANCols, from the 

i icture by ARY SCHEFFER. : A 
MAG ARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, fromthe American side; after the original 
wing de Trobriand. : 
aE S$ AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
aature by A. Kallner,and executed inthe higheststyle of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. » i 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and sulely for their house, ina style of exquisite beauty 


entirely unequalled. . ined 
.& 8 have just published No. lof “ NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, Ciry Hace and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSS8URGH.” 
Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway 
open daily from 9 A.M. tilll0P.M This iarge and splendid collection, consisting ot up 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are re esented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so 
licitine alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro 
fession An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marbie, lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co 
lours; awong which are portraits of the en aperl Commissioner eying, and his assist 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, an the great ship 
or, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, lowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From theupper part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price, 
For sale at the TicketOffice is a og or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 

upon the Customs, History, Trade \«.o1 China jan 6—tf 














CoLourep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminentand very distin 
H ished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits; asinele trial will not fail to coavince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TestTimoniaL—From George T. Dexter. M.D., Professor of Geology, &c 

“T have carefully examin t.. in many cases qin tense the medicine which you pre- 

d am ha to bear my testimony in its favour. P : 

oats has tong beena vaideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 

leasant, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist ia ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Beitzer perient.’ 

“Tn those cases where there is an 
the usual ec ncomi 3, Flatul cy, 
my hands has proved indeed a valu 

ren, disguise them as you may, 


excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient in 
able remedy. Cathurtics are generaily obnoxious to 
in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
ihe dose. ‘To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of mucb 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner io which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits gl sup 
port.” {Sigaed| EOKGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 

No, 68 Warren street, N. Y. 





New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 28 (jreenwich street, corner of Warren 
Acso for sale a 110 Proadway. \0 Astor House. 
ov William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sicki+s 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout ~ = 


,N. Y. 
k Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
v-Bal Baltimore. "Fred. Brown, 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 136m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


538 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F, BROWNE wouid call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale compris every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
HIS COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
T ° . PPRLFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
AMES G KING & SONS. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SSTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 3 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 

DIRECTORS. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


Archibald Fred. Paxt " 
John mags Esq. a 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 


Derzil I. Thompson, EF. 
George H. Weatherhead, M.D 
George Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus bed M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if destred) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samui Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Eaq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Keq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......ssssseeeecseeses eosereeeesHon. Willis Hall. 
SOMCHOL. ..secceeeceseencesecceercecesorececesesessAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


C9" CactvoRNIa AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Eng owered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Cc. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


NEW YORK. 
John 8S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, | Bache McEvers, 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 
Samuei M.Fox, 

RALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B. M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Or. J. H. McCullop, 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacker, 
israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham. 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 

J. LEANDER STARR. Genera! Agent, 

For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 3. Local Board. 


#ampneis containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 
at 90 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise, 

joe days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of poucy,. 

he Unite: States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptnessend attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loang settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and atthe Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept 1 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance upon Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Sate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatest of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHeuT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half aay or cage | bye ny wy and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Bo it will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life, 





















Age. With Without | Half Credit. Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. oceaevececce Profits. Profits. oeresercsccs 
15 1131 16 5 eee cocce 40 3 62 214 8 2.176 
Po) 1174 1912 or cccescce-« 45 3171 340 3 244 
2 229 1147 1i76 50 4131 317 11 414 
Bi) 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 il 5 34 
BS] 1167 264 we 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LoweR than the similar tables cf any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford... eeeseeeeee William Muirhead.....- 


eeeeee 






















pe becuse ercccce eee ST - erecccccccece 
OIDOTNE...eserees sence ert M. Boucher... ..c.-cccersecescocrevccssevecesecece 
Dundas.........05 piss Gadignhes Hakan oumkesbds7eb een ED BID, cbgnes cooes 
London......-.+. «+e-« George Scott.........+. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal........sesseeeeeseeeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell.........sceceee 
BIS. .cececeeeresscceeeecereeses David Buchan,...ce.seee coccccecccccese 
Port Sarnia........0.-sse00s++0+. Malcolm Cameron......- Conccceccccoces 





Qed. ..ecesereessecssceesesees Welchand Davies......+ Prcccceccccvcccse 
St. Catherines... .csscececseesseeee LACHIAN Beil. . se cseccceeseeseseeresessreesees 
TOrOMtO.....+seeeeeeeseeeseseeeee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.........00. 
Woodstock. ..scsccessseessecss oe Ragenatiere..-» Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
der of the Boar: 
eh THOMAS M_SIMONS, Secretary, 


ee eeeeneee 


dec 18 





A Secre! 


Also a Sen: 
Also, 4 Se 


All whose 


All whose 
Si elect 
tit 


The above 
ments ofthe 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary's Orrice, ALBany, JULY 14, 
TS THE SHERIFF of thec 
that at the General E 
Monday of November nex 
A Judge of the Court of 


ary tate, 
A Comptroller, in the place ot Washington 
An Auorney-Gontral.in the place of keno i, 
n Altorney e lace of P 
A State Engineer and Barveper in the sete Fey 
A Capval Commissioner, in the 
Ap yo dap wepeas 
All whose terms of service will expire on the |} 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the Fires Satter, December ihe Pi 
Jones, whose term ofservice willexpire on 


Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, 
Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate Disiric 


The following officers are al 
A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the place of 
A Judge of the Superior Court, 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Sheriff, inthe place of John J. V. Westervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conser; and 
A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters ; 


ed “An act Estab! 


tw Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in 
until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, 6o that they ma 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for 
Chap. 6, Litle3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. 












lection 





of 8 in 


of Alvah Hunt ; 


ordan; 
lace of Charles B. Stuart; 
elson J. Beach; and 


| ay of 
the place of Isaac N. Comstock; 


ia! District, in the place 
: i the last day of December asa, of Samuel 
ator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 
nator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence; 
in the place of Samuel Frost; and * 
f I t, in the place of William Samuel Johnson: 
will expire on the last day of December next. , 
80 to be elected for said City and County; 
ichael Uishoeffer; 
in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 


terms of service 


terms of eervice will expire on the last day of December next. 
ore we the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en 
hing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. | . 
Yours, respectfully, 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849, 


is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and t 
Statute in such case made and provided . ~ hahaa 


JOHN J. V, WESTERVELT, Sheriff 
each week 





b 

peyment. See Revised Statute, Vol. . 
july 2 

$<. 





HE SUB 
States. 
lars per acre 
Fredericksbu 
water powe 


He has a large num 


ten times pay 
many Northern men are buyin 
may prove as productive in gol 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hu 


Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. 


LAND OFFICE. 


at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
t ‘ r of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol. 
, with good improvements, orchards, &c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
arg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the count Some with fine timber, and 
+" and some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
or the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A Preat 
these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
as those already co and now being so successfully 
red thousand dollars worth of gold 
WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
ap l4-6m 


SCRIBER offers 


1. 





T 


per tor, and 
Packages 


Passage 
do, 
do, 

Passenger 
must provid 

No stores 

All person 
gers. 


No passage secured until paid for. 
54 South Street. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The P4N4M4 ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. : 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. 
The CALIFORNIA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceed 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchand! 


obert H. Pearson. 
are intended to form a monthly 


ze when taken, ; 
one and a half per cent. on specie. 
should not exceed 125 hs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 

from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............ $225.....2...-G100. 

do do Gam Dre geyecccccccccscccccccccepecesBO0see eee 125 

do do San Francuco..... esseee crreceseceeDOcccercecees LO 
8 in the Srecmnge are found only such rations as are (urnished to the crew, and 
e their own bedding. 

to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
al portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen. 





Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
June2 





Asia.... 


America.... 
Ruropa..... 


port side. 


America.... 


Cambria.... 
America.... 


Canada..... 


Ali Letter: 
For 
Oct 


Africa..... ee 


Hibernia..... 


Oe ae eveece 
Europa...... 


Hibernia...... 
Passage in 
Do i 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
experienced surgeon on board. 


‘3s and Newspapers 
| a or passage, ap 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


ye BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers, 


Captains’ 

sseeeeC. H. E. Judkins 

+«.-A. Ryrie 

coecccce teresceoeee ooeseseN. Shannon | Canade....... 

E G. uott! Cambria. ..... 
Caledonia... W Dongias 


Hibernia ...... 


soseseeeW J.C. Lang 
sesseceseeees J. Stone 
Wm. Harrison 


seeeeveeed. Leitch 






eee eereeeee eee eee eee er errr er 


SOOO Cee ee etree wenseeees 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red oa 


Captains, 


oaxdesare oveccee HAFTISON, ...0e-ss000 New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
sed Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 29th. 
New York, Wednesday, Sept. Sth 
Boston, Wednesday, Sept. ith. 
New York, Wednesday, Sept. 19h. 
Boston, Wednesday. Se pt. woth. 
New York. Wednesday, Oct 3d. 
Boston. Wednesday. Oct. 10th. 
New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17(h. 
Boston, Wednesday, Oct 24th. 
York or Boston to Liverpool...,.........8120. 
o do do 


et eeeeee teeneee 





eee eee Creer seer eeeeeuee eee 





ceccccccccoccces Harrison.... 
cevcccecccccccONGs cccccccecece 
eovccccccccccccs Judkins......... cooce * 
first cabin from New 
n second do 


must pass through the Post Orrice. 
ply to EB. CUNARD, Jr 


38 Broadway. 





moath; the 6 
Ships. 


Roscius. Fac 
Isaac Wrigh 


Patrick Hen 
Waterloo... 
New York.. 


Oxford...... 
Garrick...., 


perience. 
convenience 


Agentsfors 


Agents fore 


New World. 
West Point.. 


Ashburton... 
Constellation, ......-.LUCO..secesess 


Columbia... 


Sheridan....... 
Montezuma. 
Henry Clay.........-Howland...... cccce Groccccee 6 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley......... coe L.ecocccell.... 


Cambridge.. se 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of charact 


tuality in the days of sailin 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 


hips to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
eocesee Knight -o.-July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 
eeeeee-eMulliner cvcecoll.ccccecehlcoccscetl 
eoncoces Yeaton..... eee Bo cccccce 16 
Eldridge......0.+0+ Wesevcees 26. cece 22h 
1....Dec 1....Apr 1 
o Crccce oe 6 


t....ss++Marshail. . esees AUQ 
ccoccce BUNUIDG.....00000 


FY cccves 
eccccccce AllOD. .cccece 
eeceeeessCrOpper, ose eosesel 
o+eee- Cornish 
.-Lowber....... Oct 


sovcceoell 
seeveeee lB 
seeerecesecedBeovesseediseceses 26 


ey 





1 
6 


ea aeiccrincceiicasesssclt 
WB. occkss 38. 38 


coos . BDccceess & 
Dec 1.... Apr 1....Aug i 
1 


a seceeeesGOOUMANGON.. 0000. 1G. .e0+e 
sossoee Mldridge...coeesees BW.coorces 
seveseeePeabody....... Nov t.,..Mar 








-26 |... 1 
yil....16 


L....Jul ooeelG 16 
er and ex- 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
, and they are furnished with every deecription of stores of the best kind, Panc- 
will be strictly adhered to. 

passage to Liverpool.......seeeecseeee 

“ to 


Price of 


“ 


OW VOPR. .cccecscccesersces $25 


Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum! ia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge and New York 


. 


GOODHUE & CO, or 5. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 


ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool, 
hips Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpooi 
hips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 





York on the 
Ships. 
Westminste 


Southampto 
Victoria, 


Ame. Eagle 


tion. 
The price 


Apply to 
mar4 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which * 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named. sailing 


Northumberland, R. H. Griswold 


Hendrik Hudson,i. Pratt 
Marg. Bvans 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. 


and liquors. 
ters, parcels, cr packages, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
i sac: 
low 


unctually from ’* . 


8th and 24th of every month, from London on the ith and 28th, and Ports” 


on the Ist and 16th of every month ihroughout the year, viz:— 


Masters. 
8. C. Warner 


Days of Sailing from 
London. _ 
June 23, Oct. 23, Fab. 
July 13, Nov. 
“ 23, “ 


Days of Sailing from New 
York. 


Sept 8 
“ 24, 


r, + 
13, Mar. |’ 
n,new, F. E. Morgan eR. 
J. Johnston, Jr. Dec. 13, April 

“« “ 

Jan. 


“ 


Oct. 13) Feb. 


Aug. 13, 
Mar.8| “ 2 
“ 4 


E. G. Tinker a 
Dec. 8, April 8 
“ 4, “ 24 


Sept. 13, is, May 4 


’ 
Aug. 8 . 4 
nowy. M. Chadwick, | “24, 13) June '3 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga: 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip 


of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wins 
Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for le* 
sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leding are signed therefo'i 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
and to BARING . 8ROTHERS & CO., Londoo. 





ECOND 


incur 
mar 13 


the Ist of each month, as follows:— 


The ships ace all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the tra 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors 
Goods sent to 


Gove? 

16th Febru 

ich Jens, 
16th Ontobert 
16th March, 
16tn Ju'y 

16th November, 
16th April, 

16th August, 
16th December, 
‘Sth May, 

16th September, 
16th January. 


New York. 
( let January..cee seeees 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 6th, and New Yor®<«® 
dwi MAV..cccercccces 
Ist Septemper... 


8ST. DENIS, ; 
lst February.. oe 


Howe, master. 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master. 


ONEIDA, 
Funck, master. 







Ist June. ......00- ; 


*§ 


ist October. sceseseeee 
lat March........ eoees 
Tat TRIG. ccccccce Ccecees 
lst November........00? 
Let April. ..cccccorseccee 
lat August vcsssseceees§ 
Ist December.......... de. The 
enses but those actually 
INCKEN, Agents, 
% 


the subscribers will beterwarked free from for ex 
BOYD & y 
2 Wal’ Street. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO + BARCLAY STREET 


